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THE oret AND Onf@/GLEANER WITH NO MOVING PARTS AT ALL 


It has nothing which can damage fibre 
or create neps. It has nothing which 
can chew up trash into flecks which 
damage the spinning quality of the 
lint. It has nothing to wear out or 
break. And it turns out lint faster than 
any 90-Saw Gin can feed it. Cotton 
buyers look for Super-Jet cotton, be- 
cause it spins better. Write for Bul- 
letin #639. 


PATENTED 





Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 





CONTINENTAL’S 


New Easy-Change Flights 
for Vacuum Cotton Feeders 


When it’s time for a change in the flexible flight material com- 
monly used in cotton feeders due to wear or damage, Continental's 
new Easy-Change Flights make it possible to do the job in a jiffy. 





With Continental’s new type of spider or revolving wheel, strips 
of flashing material can be clamped in place in a matter of minutes. 
A simple adjustment of the screws on the spider blade regulates to 
a high degree of accuracy the contact of the flight with the sides 
of the dropper. All of this is done without having to pre-punch or 
change the flight materials, except to cut the strips to the proper 
length. 








Continental's new flight material is available in cut lengths in 
rolls. For complete particulars, contact our nearest Sales Office. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4. 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1<17 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
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JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong... tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 


HENDERSON, 
BAGGING AND TIES 


O F 














N. CAROLINA 








The Cotten Gis and Oil mill 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


It’s 20 degrees outside as we write this, and the 
weatherman says it'll be colder tomorrow, so the 
New Hampshire snow in our cover picture doesn’t 
look very out of place. There’s a difference, 
though, down here in the Cotton Belt. Long before 
that New England snow melts, we'll have a lot of 
our cotton crop up and the weather will be just 
right for fishing and . . . well, if you ask us, 
we'll just plain enjoy life more than the Yankees 
can with so much winter. 
Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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Specify 


THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
years of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift’s reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
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In the Rio Grande Valley: 







BLUE STREAK 
ENGINES 


have reduced 
power costs 


as much as 65% 















Mr. Ray Jansen, manager of the Valley Growers Gin & Supply Compeny, 
and his Climax V-125. 


These two gins in the Rio Grande Valley using 
Climax Blue Streak V-125 Engines are examples of 
the outstanding rugged service Climax Blue Streak 
Engines perform for the cotton industry. Mr. Roy 
Jansen, manager of the Valley Growers Gin and 
Supply Company, says that his Climax Engine has 
run perfectly, without any trouble of any kind and 
that with this gin they have ginned cotton for less 
than one third the cost of other gins using the 
same equipment but different power. 

Mr. O. A. Coleman, president, Valley Acres Gin 
Co., is a satisfied customer and speaks from thirty 
years cotton ginning experience when he says that 
his Climax Blue Streak Engine does a good job 
on a 24 hour day peak load basis. 

It’s well worth your while to get the full story on 
Climax Blue Streak Engines, designed to fit your 
cotton ginning requirements. Six famous models 
with power ranges from 180 to 450 hp will oper- 
ate on either natural gas or Butane. Call your 


The Climax V-125 Mr. 0. A. Coleman, president of Valley Acres Gin Company, “Re . 
’ ee nearby Climax Blue Streak distributor for details. 


chose from his thirty years cotton ginning experience. 


ANSWER. 


1S 


CLIMAX THE 


POWER 


WHERE 1S YOUR PROBLEM, 







CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 
155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
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Drillers Machine Shop 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Henkle and Company 
(Irrigation only) 


Garden City, Kansas 


United Tool Co. 
Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 


Vern Walton Co. 


Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. 


5 oranges 


Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. 
Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
Houston and 8 Texas Branches 


Cullander Machinery Co. 
Beizoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. 


Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. 


Sweeney Brothers 
Williston and Fargo, North Dakota 


Equipment Service Company 
(Irrigation only) 


Pecos, Texas 


Landes, Zachary and Peterson 

Denver, Colo. Albuquerque, N.M. 
Billings, Mont. Casper, Wyo. 

El Paso, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah 





PHILLIPS 66 
SOLVENTS 


YOU KNOW what you’re getting when 
you use uniform Phillips 66 Solvents. You can 
really depend on their narrow boiling range. 
No light ends, no heavy residues to complicate 
extraction operations. Phillips 66 Solvents are 
tested, checked and controlled all along the 
line to assure uniformity and purity. 


YOU’RE SURE that Phillips 66 Solvents 
will arrive in excellent condition because spe- 
cial care is taken in storing, handling and 
shipping these high quality solvents. 


YOU'RE WELCOME to avail yourself of 
Phillips expert technical advice on solvent 
problems. Phillips large-scale production and 
storage facilities provide Phillips customers 
with a dependable solvent supply at all times. 
Write for complete information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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Held in Atlanta 


Gin Supply Show 
Is Successful 


FOUR conventions held in conjunction with first 
Southeast Supply Exhibit. S. N. Reed, Ralph Nor- 
man, W. J. Long, Jr., and Sam Smith named to 
head ginners’ organizations. 





I ey FIRST Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit was held 
in Atlanta Feb. 15-16 in conjunction with the conventions 
of three state ginning associations and the annual meeting of 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Association held Feb. 14. 

The state associations which held business sessions in cun- 
junction with the exhibit are the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Associations. It was decided to 
hold a joint convention next year, also. 

More than 40 firms serving the ginning industry exhibited 
at the meeting, and displays ranged from heavy machinery 
to auxiliary equipment such as magnetic separators, cotton 
bale tags and planting seed. 


e National Ginners Elect — At the annual meeting of the 
National Association, the following officers were elected: S. N. 
Reed, O’Brien, Texas, president; Winston Lovelace, Loving, 
N.M., first vice-president; J. P. Ross, Essex, Mo., second vice- 
president; Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., third vice-president; 
Carl Trice Williams, Jackson, Tenn., treasurer; and Clifford 
Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary. 

The National Ginners opened their meeting with an invo- 
cation by Myres Tilghman, Dunn, N.C. Herman Talmadge, 
former Georgia governor, welcomed the group to Georgia, and 
S. N. Reed responded to this welcome. 

Committees were appointed by A. G. Swint, outgoing presi- 
dent of the Association; and E. J. Overby, USDA, Washington, 


LEFT: Front row, 1. to r., are officers named by the Georgia 
and Alabama-Florida groups: Sam Smith, Cartersville, presi- 
dent for Georgia; Ralph Norman, Fort Deposit, Ala., Ala- 
bama-Florida president; and W. J. Estes, Haralson, Ga., first 
vice-president of the Georgia group. In the back are Clifford 
Hardy, left, administrative officer for the Carolinas and 
National Associations; and Tom Murray, Atlanta, executive 





OFFICERS elected by National Cotton Ginners’ Association 
shown here are, front row, |. to r., Joe Fleming, Huntsville, 
Ala., third vice-president; S. N. Reed, O’Brien, Texas, presi- 
dent; Winston Lovelace, Loving, N.M., first vice-president. 
Back row, |. to r., are Carl Trice Williams, Jackson, Tenn., 
treasurer; and Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., execu- 
tive secretary. J. P. Ross, Essex, Mo., second vice-president, 
was not present when the picture was taken. 


addressed the group. Treasurer Carl Trice Williams, Jackson, 
Tenn., gave his annual report. 

Retiring President Swint told the ginners that two of three 
objectives set up in the previous year have been accomplished. 
These are establishing the Horace Hayden Memorial Trophy 
for the national ginner of the year and establishing a perma- 
nent advisory committee of all past presidents. 

The third project, studying means for lengthening the gin- 


vice-president and treasurer for both the Georgia and Ala- 
bama-Florida Associations. Right: Carolinas ginners’ leaders 
shown here, I. to r., are Forrest S. Crowder, Lattimore, N.C., 
second vice-president; C. A. Harvin, Jr., Summerton, S.C., 
first vice-president; and W. J. Long, Jr., Garysburg, N.C., 
elected president of the Carolinas group during the Atlanta 
meeting. 
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ning season, has been started and will 
be carried into the coming season. 

“T have made two records in my service 
to the National Association,’ Swint 
said, “one by serving longer as vice- 
president than any man and second by 
serving the shortest term as president. 
My service as vice-president was for 
eight years, and today, as I retire as 
president, the term will have been for 
10% months. However, I am a believer 
in short terms for these honorary jobs. 
If a man has anything to contribute he 
should be able to do it in a year’s time. 
Also, there is always a better man right 
behind you who will appreciate the op- 
portunity to serve. 

“Let me say that it has been a joy 
to serve you in my limited way. I have 
followed a worthy predecessor in George 
Hider and I am glad to hand the office 
over to a most worthy successor, Sam 
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Reed. Let me be bold to predict that you 
are going to grow stronger as the years 
come and go. Let’s all hasten the day 
when we shall have a full time executive 
vice-president, centrally located in the 
Belt and devoting all of his time, talents, 
energy and ability to the exclusive in- 
terest of the 8,000 cotton ginners of the 
Ue.” 

The group unanimously approved a 
resolution calling for dues to the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association for 
1955 to be 25 cents per 1,000 bales. This 
was a reduction of 15 cents per 1,000 
bales from the basis used during 1954. 
It was felt that the association was in 
such shape financially that the 25 cent 
figure would suffice to cover all ex- 
penses and still allow the National As- 
sociation to maintain the reserve fund 
which it has accumulated. 

The National Ginners also resolved to 


AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 
THEN ITS GOOD WRAPPING, 


AND THERES WHERE 
‘HINDOO” BAGGING 
PAYS OFF/ 


HINDOO 
agqu4 


\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 

2-LB. ai~ LB 
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PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


FOR GENERATIONS” 
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Good Texas Exhibit 


Space Available 


All of the 50,000 square feet of 
exhibit space available for Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association con- 
vention has been sold except eight 
spaces totaling 1,350 square feet. 
The convention will be held April 
4-5-6 at the State Fair Grounds in 
Dallas and offers exhibitors an op- 
portunity to contact personally 
hundreds of customers and pros- 
pects. 

The remaining unsold exhibit 
spaces are in excellent locations, 
and information about them may 
be obtained by telephoning Pros- 
pect 2583 or wiring R. Haughton, 
president, Gin Machinery and Sup- 
ply Association, Inc., 3116 Com- 
merce Street, Dallas 26. 











go on record as agreeing with and back- 
ing the position of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association on the cotton- 
seed price support program. 

A resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion called for redefinition of “area of 
production,” with all gins to be included 
in the “area of production.” 

A resolution was adopted calling for 
the restirement of a certain percentage 
of cropland to be placed in soil building 
crops, coupled with a system of price 
guarantees on domestic consumption (or 
some variation of the two-price plan) 
and the right of the farmer to determine 
his total plantings. 

A committee was appointed to work 
on this program. Members are Ralph 
Norman, Fort Deposit, Ala.; George 
Hider, Lake Providence, La.; and S. N. 
Reed. Alternates are Harry Baker, Fres- 
no, Calif.; Garner Lester, Jackson, Miss.; 
and J. F. McLaurin, Bennettsville, S.C. 


e Joint Meetings — On Feb. 15-16 joint 
sessions of the three state associations 
were held in conjunction with the sup- 
ply exhibit. W. J. Estes, Haralson, pres- 
ident of the Georgia Association, called 
the first meeting to order. The address 
of welcome was given by Marvin Griffin, 
Georgia’s governor, and a response was 
made by W. W. Brinson, Dublin, Ga., a 
director of the Association. 

That morning addresses were heard by 
John C. Lee, past president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and Stephen 
Pace, former U.S. Congressman from 
Georgia. 

Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., presi- 
dent of the Alabama-Florida Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, presided at the after- 
noon session. John Sparkman, Senator 
from Alabama, spoke. 

A panel discussion was held with 
James L. Lawson, associate director of 
Alabama Extension Service, Auburn, 
presiding. Panel members were Lawrence 
Ennis, soil engineering specialist, Au- 
burn; E. H. Brooks, Continental Gin Co. 
vice-president, Birmingham; Charles A. 
Bennett, USDA Cotton Ginning Investi- 
gations, Stoneville, Miss.; Charles Mer- 
kel, U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 
Stoneville; Fred P. Johnson, North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture, Ra- 
leigh; Sam A. Williams, South Carolina 
cotton ginning specialist, Clemson; J. C. 
Oglesbee, Jr.. USDA cotton ginning spe- 
cialist, Atlanta; E. C. Westbrook, agron- 
omist, Georgia Extension Service, Ath- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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SCREW CONVEYOR TO 
PACKING MACHINES 
Economy plus com- 


pactness are 












‘ ~~ above are four of many handling variations pos- 
sible with Link-Belt BULK-FLO. This single assembly 
moves materials along horizontal, vertical and inclined paths 
.. combines feeding, conveying, elevating. Flexible, com- 
{ pact and sanitary—BULK-FLO often replaces several han- 
) dling units—in less space . . . at lower cost. Get complete 
information from your nearby Link-Belt office or send 
coupon for your copy of Book 2475 today. 








BULK-FLO FEEDERS CONVEYORS * ELEVATORS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All 
Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 
13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives 

Throughout the World. 13,678 
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Here’s how BULK-FLO units can 
feed-convey-elevate your materials 


Compactness and effi- HORIZONTAL BULK-FLO 
ciency are achieved = 

with these Link -Belt 
BULK-FLOS. L-path de- 
sign conveys and ele- BINS 
vates material from” 
dryersandahorizontel =} 
BULK-FLO distributes to [ ) 
bins. —4 
























































REVERSIBLE SCREW CONVEYORS TO STORAGE — 


OR TO TANKS FOR 
DAILY PROCESSING 
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| MATL NO. 1 | 
STORAGE BIN 
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Two kinds of material are conveyed and ele- 
vated by single L-path Link-Belt BULK-FLO. 


FULL OR PARTIALLY 
LOADED—Link-Belt BULK- 
FLO assures positive, gentle 
movement of material. Self- 
clearing through intermediate 
runs, it prevents contamination. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


(Or your nearest Link-Belt office) 





Please send me a copy of your 28-page 
BULK-FLO Book 2475. 


Ditee . on oss aatnde Vai dere 
Pa 868i 6c See eR a oe ee 








SOUTHERN’S solvent plant at Newport, Ark., is astride a river levee. Solvent extraction building at left is on concrete 
piling; buildings to the right are new boiler room and combination preparation and meal grind room. 


Arkansas Mill Is Unique 


NUMBER of unique features make 

the new solvent extraction plant of 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. at Newport, 
Ark., of more than usual interest to 
members of the oilseed processing in- 
dustry. 

The facilities are described by Craig 
W. Sandahl of Southern as including 
preparation, a 600-horsepower packed 
boiler, meal grind and extraction plant. 
Processing equipment is designed to 
handle cottonseed and soybeans, simul- 
taneously or one at a time. 

Goals in designing the plant were to 
obtain the highest quality products and 
production layout at the lowest invest- 
ment. Southern believes that this has 
been accomplished. 

Southern engineers thought that sub- 
stantial savings could be realized by 
across-the-board reappraisal of old, ac- 


at ge 


Engineers faced a special problem at site of Southern plant 


in Newport. The layout is designed to keep the initial invest- 
ment at a minimum, while assuring proper processing control 


and high quality products. 


cepted methods, layouts and newer tech- 
niques. Main considerations in doing 
this were reducing initial investment and 
improving processing control. Major em- 
phasis also was placed on producing 
high quality meal, as measured by nu- 
tritive, texture and reliability standards. 


e Special Problem—tThe location of the 
existing oil mill at the Arkansas site 
presented a special problem for those 
planning the layout. The existing plant 
was built adjoining a river levee and 
bounded on other sides by a railroad and 
the bulk plant of a petroleum firm. 

There did not seem to be a suitable 
site which would give the isolation 
thought desirable for the new extrac- 
tion plant. To solve the problem, the 
solvent plant was built on concrete piling 
and put outside the levee, as shown by 
the accompanying photograph. A _ seed 
storage building was razed to accommo- 
date the combination preparation-meal 
grind equipment. 


e Preparation Area — Simplification in 
the preparation portion of the plant was 
accomplished by installing the old hy- 
draulic cookers on 13-foot legs and feed- 


INTERIOR VIEW of extraction plant, 
showing simplified piping, reflux con- 
denser on top of decanter tank, vapor 
pipe inlet on right of condenser, rising 
film elevator on left and vacuum strip- 
per in background. 


ing directly into the screw press equip- 
ment. 

The meats bin (which acts as a pri- 
mary feeder for process) was redesigned 
with variable pitch screws, with a va- 
riable drive. 

The soybean cracking rolls were ar- 
ranged so that they could serve to re- 
duce cottonseed cake when running pre- 
press solvent flow. 

Conventional flaking rolls were re- 
placed by German built rolls at a saving, 
Sandahl says. 

The use of a single line flow greatly 
reduced transmission and _ installation 
cost. 

All buildings 
“prefab” type. 


were adapted to the 


e Extraction Plant — The extraction 
plant consists of horizontal extractor, 
desolventizer, toaster and distillation. 
Sandahl says that the extractor has 
new “innards” which greatly simplify 
solvent flows. Piping has been reduced 
40 to 50 percent from conventional 
plants. The extractor requires only three 
pumps for solvent distribution pumping. 
Distillation is the other part that came 
in for major redesigning. The units 
were relocated, and large vapor piping 
was reduced to a minimum. A single 
large reflux condenser serves both for 
the oil distillation and D-T vapors. 
Sandahl points out that this reflux 


(Continued on Page 36) 


























This Texas ginner’s enthusiasm for Le Roi is shared 
by many other ginners. 

In every cotton-producing area, Le Roi provides 
Johnny-on-the-spot service — expert service — 
through a network of well-stocked, adequately- 


. 
/ : : manned distributors. 
@ oi SEV, VICE and parts That’s one reason it pays to power your gins with 


Le Roi engines. There’s another reason, also — a 
Le Roi is designed for the specific power require- 
ments of cotton-gin operation. And it’s built by a 
at any hour company that specializes in the heavy-duty indus- 
trial engine field. 
99 A Le Roi engine is so compactly designed that it 
as close asm tele hone J takes less floor space than other engines of similar 
Ly P . horsepower rating. Yet, it has the weight and stam- 
ina to operate dependably. 
In the Le Roi size range up to 450 hp, there’s an 
| engine powerful enough to meet all your require- 
ments . . . and do it with low-cost fuels — natural 
gas, butane, or propane. 
Get the complete Le Roi story of low power costs 
from your Le Roi distributor. Have him take you 
j to inspect a Le Roi installation. See him soon. 


Bw Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
tr a <i 
‘ i d i? ty Siok 


: co 7h. 


PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS TRACTAIR STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS Aig TOOLS ENGINES 
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In Memphis, March 14-16 


Midsouth Exhibit 
Plans Are Made 


@ MANY DISPLAYS, interest- 
ing panel discussions and talks 
scheduled for ginners’ meetings. 





Plans are nearing completion for the 
1955 Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit and 
annual conventions of the Arkansas- 
Missouri Ginners’ Association and Ten- 
nessee Ginners’ Association in Memphis 


March 14-15-16, according to officials of 
the sponsoring organizations. 

The sessions will be preceded on Sun- 
day, March 13, by meetings at 4 p.m. 
of the boards of directors of both of the 
ginners’ associations. 

Official opening of the events will be 
at 9:30 a.m. Monday, March 14. Meet- 
ings will be held in the Casino Building 
and the exhibits will be in the Shelby 
County Building at the Midsouth Fair- 
grounds. 

A panel discussion and a guest speak- 
er, to be named, are scheduled for the 
program Monday morning. Exhibits will 
be open until 5:30 Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons. 

Entertainment features Monday will 
include a ladies’ reception at 4 p.m. and 





demand... 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED 


INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 





21LB. TARE, ASSURING 
BAGGING STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY 


\C. 6. Trading Corporation 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


122 EAST 42nd ST. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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buffet suppers for the Arkansas-Mis- 
souri and Tennessee Associations at 7 
p.m. All of these events will be at the 
Peabody Hotel. 


e Tuesday Events—The preliminary pro- 
gram for Tuesday morning calls for an- 
other panel discussion on a subject that 
will be of interest to all ginners attend- 
ing. The general theme of the meeting 
this year is Profit Through Quality and 
panel discussions will center around this 
theme. 

A ladies’ style show and luncheon will 
be held at the Peabody at noon. 

A cocktail hour at 7 p.m. will precede 
the annual banquets and floor shows for 
the two associations. There will be danc- 
ing afterwards in the Peabody Skyway. 

On Wednesday exhibits will be open 
from 9 to 12 noon. 

Advance interest among ginners and 
their families and exhibitors indicates 
a large attendance and successful pro- 
gram, according to W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 


@ Mexico Has Khapra 


Beetle Quarantine 


MEXICO has established, effective Jan. 
29, a quarantine against cottonseed, 
castor beans, grains and a number of 
other products, and the bags and vehicles 
used to transport them, from Arizona, 
California and New Mexico. Purpose of 
the quarantine is to prevent the intro- 
duction of the Khapra beetle. Imports 
from the three states are subject to per- 
mit and must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate issued at point of origin. 

Recent publications contain informa- 
tion of interest to oil mills and others 
in areas where the Khapra beetle is 
present or a threat. These include the 
following: 

Have You Seen This in Your Grain? 
is the caption on a publication which 
gives information on identifying and 
sending specimens for identification. The 
folder may be obtained in limited quan- 
tities from Stored-Product Insects Sec- 
tion, AMS, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25. 

California Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, has issued a revised mim- 
eographed publication on recommenda- 
tions for cleaning up premises and fum- 
igating grain infested with the Khapra 
beetle. Available from the same source 
is a description of the life history of 
the Khapra beetle, its habits, etc. 


Vocational Teachers Hold 
Workshop on Cotton 


A workshop on cotton was held at 
East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Feb. 26. Area 5 and 6 vocational 
agriculture teachers, farmers and others 
interested in cotton attended. 

Speakers included V. Ray Cardozier, 
National Cotton Council, Memphis; C. B. 
Spencer, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, Dallas; Allen Gunter, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Dallas; and others. 


Fire Destroys Cottonseed 


About 40 tons of cottonseed at T. M. 
Jones Gin, Boyle, Miss., was destroyed 
by fire recently. The fire spread from a 
gasoline explosion at a wholesale petrol- 
eum firm. 
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“Armoloy-processed gin saws are still sharp after six months 


Amazing ARMOLOY Surface a 


on Gin Saws 


¢ Improves QUALITY 

© Increases PRODUCTION 

¢ Eliminates CHOKE- DOWNS “4 
¢ Lengthens SAW LIFE 






i 
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and not a single choke-down in that time! 


Here is what W. M. Hall and Sons, prominent re- 
ginners and laboratories of Belmont, North Carolina, 
have to say about Armoloy gin saws: 


. we are entirely pleased with the results we are getting 
from your processed gin saws. We have not had a choke- 
down in any of our stands since we installed these blades. 
We are getting a better preparation than we have been able 
to obtain with any other saw equipment. We have had 
plated saws on one stand about six months; these blades 
are still sharp and are in better shape, generally speaking, 
than some blue steel blades we have had on another stand 
only two months. We are well pleased with the longevity of 
your processed saws.” 


SCIENTIFIC TESTS SHOW HOW ARMOLOY IMPROVES GIN SAWS 


= UNPROCESSED BLADE \ 


Sm) 





UNPROCESSED BLADE AFTER 22 HRS. 


THE ARMOLOY COMPANY 
3724 North Commerce St. 


+ 
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Actual processing of 1430 bales 
— Enlarged photos of saw teeth 
show Armoloy blade retained 
its original sharpness and suf- 
fered no appreciable wear in 
ginning 14380 bales during field 
test. 


22-hour sand box test — To 
test wear, Armoloy blade and 
unprocessed blade were run 
simultaneously in box of abra- 
sive sand. At end of 22 hours, 
Armoloy blade had _ retained 
most of its sharpness, while un- 
processed blade showed con- 
siderable wear. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Other tests—Many other tests reveal longer staple in classer’s 
samples by increased recovery and elimination of choke- 
downs. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Board of Cotton 
Examiners, reports an increase in staple length of 1/32-inch 
in Empire variety cotton grown in Munday, Texas, when 
ginned on Armoloy saws. Further proof of increased re- 
eovery was revealed in a recent test where unprocessed saws 
showed Shirley test non-lint content of 5.8% (SLM) and 
Armoloy saws on the same test showed 3.5% (M), a net 
gain of 2.3% in weight per bale and an improvement of one 
grade. In another test, Armoloy saws on a number one stand 
did not choke-down one time during a six-day run ginnin 
wet cotton, while the other three stands of Eoaeel 
saws choked-down two or three times per hour during same 
six-day run. 

If you're interested in greater profits through increased pro- 
duction, fewer choke-downs, longer saw life and higher 
quality product . . . Order Armoloy gin saws direct from 
The Armoloy Company. 


ARMOIOY 
VY 
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MATHIESON 


Ammo-Phos® makes the difference between an average yield 
and a top-crop bumper yield which assures greater profit. 
AP provides for growing plants the most Available Phosphate you can 
buy in any fertilizer made in the United States. Actual tests by thousands of 
progressive farmers have proved the crop response of Ammo-Phos to be 
superior to ordinary fertilizers. 
Laboratory tests offer conclusive proof that the Available Phosphate in 
Ammo-Phos is six times more water soluble than the phosphate used 
in ordinary fertilizers. See your Mathieson dealer today and buy 
Ammo-Phos for Additional Profit through Added Production. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS * BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
MATHIESON 2864 
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® Directors of NCPA 


Review Problems 


DIRECTORS of National Cottonseed 
Products Association discussed a num- 
ber of industry problems at their Feb. 
18 meeting in Memphis. These included 
developments in connection with cotton- 
seed price support, on proposals to in- 
crease the legal minimum wage, late de- 
velopments in cottonseed products re- 
search, mellorine legislation and litiga- 
tion, and the use of stilbestrol and urea 
in livestock feeds. 

_ The board adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing the proposed increase in the legal 
minimum wage. In adopting this posi- 
tion, it was pointed out that such an in- 
crease, applied to cottonseed processing, 
would eventually fall most heavily upon 
the cotton producer whose overhead 
production costs are currently rising as 
a result of acreage limitations. The 
board renewed its previous expression of 
concern that the cotton producer should 
be prosperous, since the prosperity of 
the cottonseed industry and that of the 
cotton producer are interrelated. 

The directors reaffirmed their previous 
position that, so long as a price support 
program for cottonseed is in effect, any 
linters factor in USDA seed grading reg- 
ulations should be optional, as at pres- 
ent. It also instructed the seed grading 
committee to seek the development of a 
method of qualitative evaluation of lint- 
ers for use in cottonseed grading. 

The board adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing its deep regret over the death 
of S. M. Harmon. Directors ratified 
their previous telegraphic vote author- 
izing John F. Moloney to act as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The meeting was told that a small 


number of representatives of producers, 
ginners and crushers, including NCPA 
Executive Vice-President T. H. Gregory, 
met with USDA representatives Feb. 16 
in Washington to discuss cottonseed sup- 
ports. 

Operation of the program over the 
past several years, with particular ref- 
erence to the loss of cottonseed product 
markets and the high cost to government, 
were reviewed. No group recommenda- 
tions were made to the Department, al- 
though all representatives expressed 
their individual views. 

Department representatives indicated 
that they expect to announce their de- 
cisions with reference to price support 
on 1955 oilseed crops in the near future. 
It is widely reported that support on 
soybeans will be reduced to around 70 
percent of parity, compared with 80 
percent that was effective on the 1954 
crop. Plans with respect to cottonseed 
are not yet known but it is believed that 
support will be reduced or possibly dis- 
continued. 

Attorneys for the plaintiffs and de- 
fendant in the Louisiana mellorine case 
met in a pretrial conference last week 
and reached agreement on limiting the 
issues to be argued before the court. 
Under agreement, the issue will be con- 
fined to the strictly legal question as to 
whether the manufacture and sale of 
mellorine is permissible under present 
Louisiana law. 


g T. H. BAKER III, son of the 
oil milling HARRIE BAKERS of Mem- 
phis and Trenton, Tenn., was one of the 
Texas A. & M. students initiated by 
— Delta Chi, journalistic fraternity, 
‘eb. 18. 





e Attendance Larger 
At Cotton Clinic 


ATTENDANCE at the sixth annual 
Cotton Research Clinic, Feb. 16-18 at 
Pinehurst, N.C., set a new record. Ap- 
proximately 250 mill executives and cot- 
ton textile research workers attended 
the meeting, sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council. 

Representatives of mills comprising 
well over one-half the total cotton sys- 
tem spindles in the U.S. were present. 

Reflecting continued interest abroad 
in the technical sessions, the roster of 
registrants included mill representatives 
from Holland, Canada, England, Swe- 
den, Peru, and Germany. A European 
textile manufacturer, W. J. Blydenstein, 
of Enschede, Holland, addressed the del- 
egates Thursday evening. 

Technical sessions at the Research 
Clinic were built around four general 
themes: “Improvements in Carding Ef- 
ficiency;” “Advances in Cotton Fiber 
Technology;” “The Management of 
Quality;” and “Machinery Modification 
and Development.” On Wednesday even- 
ing, H. K. Hallett, vice-president of the 
Kendall Co. and past president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, spoke following the annual Clinic 
dinner. 

Dr. Burt Johnson of the Council staff 
told the meeting that results indicate 
that American-grown Pima S-1 cotton 
makes yarn fully equal in appearance 
to, and definitely stronger than Egypt’s 
Karnak cotton. He discussed the tests 
and activities of the SuPima Association 
to develop commercial possibilities of the 
variety. 








PHELPS PNEUMATIC UNLOADER| 





pneumatically 

















Now! You can handle all kinds 
of seeds, nuts, beans and grain 
without 
damage. The Phelps Pneumat- 
ic Unloader is built in four 
sizes with capacities from 4 
to 60 tons per hour. Write for 
complete information on how 
you can handle your products 
better and faster with a 
Phelps Pneumatic Unloader. 





Custom Built to Fit Your Job! 
Engineered For Efficiency! 


Je Wa 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST. — FRANKLIN 2-1314 — 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 








The Pioneer 


of 


Pneumatic Unloading 
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At Oklahoma City Meeting 





Oklahoma Ginners 
Elect Pannell 


=@ CONVENTION names _ La- 
Faver and Fox vice-presidents, 
hears interesting addresses. 


M. N. Pannell, Lawton, was elected 
president of Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association at the annual convention 
Feb, 23-24 in Oklahoma City, succeeding 
Elmer Dawson of Mt. View. The conven- 
tion was held at the Skirvin Tower 
Hotel. 

Sam LaFaver, Watonga, was named 
first vice-president; and Carl Fox, Hol- 
lis, is second vice-president for 1955. 

D. Fleming, Jr., Oklahoma City, 
was reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting was well attended by gin- 
ners and members of allied industries 
who enjoyed the many entertainment 
features as well as the business discus- 
sions. 

Resolutions adopted by the member- 
ship at the convention included those 
approving expanded research and edu- 
cation, approving the rights and free- 
dom of the individual to work, opposing 
increases in the minimum wage, com- 
mending the National Cotton Council’s 
fight for expanded cotton markets at 
home and abroad, and resolving to con- 
tinue to sponsor the Maid of Cotton 
Contest in Oklahoma. 

Speakers on the convention program 
included Earl Sears, Dallas, National 
Cotton Council; J. B. Perky, Oklahoma 
state director of vocational agriculture; 
F. C. Bishopp, Brownsville, Texas, pink 
bollworm research coordinator; Harry 
Canup, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Hugh 
Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; 
D. B. Jeffrey, Oklahoma Extension Ser- 
vice; and Vernon J. Frye, Cleveland 
County Agent. 

Directors of the ginners’ group, who 
were elected for 1955 at meetings held 
earlier, include: Preston Holbrook, Car- 
negie; Sam LaFaver. Watonga; J. W. 
Dov'en, Temple; C. H. Nelms, Tipton; 
E. C. Bynum, Indianola; Ed Mitchell, 
Wynnewood; C. L. Matlock, Okema; 
George Terry, Reed; Virgil Jumper, Id- 
abel; Othol Edgar, Sentinel; G. N. Irish, 
Muskogee; Ivy Brown, Clinton; and 
M. K. Lyle, Glencoe. 


e $360 Million Value 
Of Better Cotton 


STEADY improvement of cotton pro- 
duction in Georgia has brought the 
state $360 million additional income in 
the past 24 years, figures compiled by 
E. C. Westbrook, Extension cotton spe- 
cialist, indicate. 

Westbrook explained that the aver- 
age yield per acre for the five-year pe- 
riod prior to 1931, the year the Extension 
cotton improvement program started, 
was only 187 pounds. Average yield for 
the past five-year period was 267 pounds 
—an increase of 80 pounds per acre or 
43 percent over the first five-year period. 

“What is more significant,” said 
Westbrook, “is that the average yields 
for farmers and 4-H Club boys who have 
conducted cotton demonstrations in co- 
operation with the Extension Service 
during the past eight years have been 
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well over a bale per acre. This is more 
than twice the average yield for the 
state.” 

In 1954, Extension Service specialists 
and county agerits supervised 5,000 
adult and 4-H Club cotton demonstra- 
tions in 128 counties, Westbrook contin- 
ued. Average yield for these demonstra- 
tors was one and one-third bales per 
acre. The top yield was three bales per 
acre. 

Westbrook said that the 1954 yield, 
as for other years, was in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of well-balanced fer- 
tilizer used, the number of plants per 
acre, and the efficiency of disease and 
insect control. 

The cotton specialist pointed out that 
an important result of the Extension 
Service program was the reduction in the 
number of cotton varieties grown. Prior 
to 1931, about 300 so-called varieties of 
cotton were planted in Georgia. Four- 
fifths of this cotton had a staple length 
of seven-eighths of an inch and less, he 
explained. For the last five-year period, 
about 90 percent of Georgia’s cotton 
acreage has been planted to only three 
superior varieties. More than four-fifths 
of the cotton was one inch or longer. 





Presenting 


W. L. Goble, Jr. 


Waco, Texas 





W. L. GOBLE, JR., Waco, Texas, vice- 
president and manager of the Brazos Val- 
ley Cotton Oil Co., Inc., was born in Mart, 
Texas, Jan. 31, 1918. 

He received early education in the 
Waco schools and took a short course 
at Texas A. & M. College. In 1938 Goble 
started to work for the Brazos Valley 
Co. as a millwright. In 1947 he was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant man- 
ager and supervisor. In 1948 he was 
made vice-president and manager. 

Goble is now serving as vice-chairman 
of the public relations committee of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and a director of the Association. 

During World War II he was a first 
lieutenant with the Marine Corps in the 
Pacific. He is an officer in the Marine 
Reserves at present. 

The Waco crusher is a member of the 
Masonic Lodge and St. John’s Methodist 
Church. He was married to Nell Thaxton 
Nov. 6, 1943. 
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@ British Spread Has 
25 Percent Cream 


BRITISH margarine manufacturers 
have showed much enterprise in pushing 
their product since wartime controls 
ended last spring, according to USDA. 
Among the new products introduced to 
the United Kingdom housewife is Fawn, 
a product containing at least 25 percent 
cream by weight. 

This represents an additional step by 
the margarine industry which entered 
the market last year with a product that 
contained 10 percent full cream butter. 
With the advertising campaign focused 
on its butter content, this blended prod- 
uct was an immediate commercial suc- 
cess and today two brands, Stag and 
Magic, made by a British firm in the 
Netherlands, account for one-tenth of 
all margarine sales in Britain. The suc- 
cess of this butter-margarine spread un- 
doubtedly had much to do with the pres- 
ent experiment. 

Fawn sells to the British housewife 
for 31.5 cents a pound, giving the re- 
tailer a margin of about 18 percent on 
the selling price. Stag and Magic sell 
for 28 cents a pound while the standard 
margarine is bringing about 26.9 cents 
a pound, but is expected to be dropped 
to 25.7 cents. 

The retail trade attributes the definite 
consumer acceptance of the butter-mar- 
garine blend, even at the higher price, 
to the butter flavor introduced. How- 
ever, the trade does not underestimate 
the psychological element; butter is still 
very much favored among British con- 
sumers and butter purchases have in- 
creased almost 50 percent in recent 
weeks. The extensive advertising of but- 
ter carried on by New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and Denmark on the British mar- 
ket carries over to the butter-mixed 
margarine. 


Westbrook Wins Atlanta 
Turnip Seed Contest 


Skill in counting turnip seed has been 
rewarded with 100 patterns of Belton’s 
Superior Brand Open Weave Jute Bag- 
ging given to D. C. Westbrook, Fair 
Park Ginnery, Griffin, Ga. 

M. J. Young, Belton Bagging Co., 
Belton, S.C., has announced that West- 
brook was the winner of the firm’s 
turnip seed guessing contest at the re- 
cent Southeast Gin Supplier’s Exhibit 
in Atlanta. Westbrook estimated that 
the jar contained 130,000 turnip seed, 
and this was the nearest estimate by 
some 300 contestants to the actual count 
of 130,025 seed in the jar. 


Benson Visits Caribbean 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson is on a trip to Caribbean and 
Latin American areas that is scheduled 
to last until March 8. Countries and is- 
lands on the tour include Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Cuba, Trinidad, Venezu- 
ela, Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, Nic- 
aragua and Mexico. 


Coconut Oil Exports Up 


Malayan coconut oil exports during 
the third quarter of 1954 were 21.5 per- 
cent larger than in the preceding quar- 
ter, and total exports during the first 
nine months of 1954 were greater than in 
all of 1953. Red China bought an esti- 
mated 75 percent of the total. 
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Yes, all over the country, the latest 





type French Mechanical Screw Presses 
are consistently producing the highest 
oil yields ever achieved by any me- 
chanical pressing process. Some mills 
equipped with latest designed French 
presses are producing finished meal 
with around 2.50% residual oil with 


highest quality premium products. 


WRITE US TODAY . . . we will be happy to make arrangements for you to visit a nearby 
mill. Then you too may see the sensational results which are convincing oil mill operators 
everywhere that French mechanical screw presses are producing the greatest return 


on investment in oil mill machinery. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Texas, New Mexico, 


East of Mississippi 
Arizona and California 


Arkansas and Louisiana 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
146 E. 17th Street N. E, 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
Export 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
West Street 


New York, New York 
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@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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© Revised Cotton Data 


THE CENSUS BUREAU has issued re- 
vised data on the 1953-54 cotton crop. 
Consumption in 1953-54 was 8,576,191 
bales of which 8,445,451 bales were do- 
mestic cotton. Total supply last season 
in the U.S. was 22,148,830 bales. This 
included 5,604,774 on hand July 31, 1953, 
to start the season; net imports of 141,- 
561 bales of foreign cotton; ginnings of 
15,971,266 bales of 1953 crop cotton and 
388,229 bales from the 1954 crop; and a 


Highest 
Yield.. 
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“city crop” estimated at 43,000 bales. 

Net exports of domestic cotton last 
season are now calculated as 3,760,463 
bales. It is estimated that 75,000 bales 
were destroyed during the season and 
the carryover on July 31, 1954, is placed 
at 9,727,892 bales. 

Revised figures on cotton linters in- 
clude stocks of 1,110,690 bales on July 
31, 1953; imports of 164,244; production 
of 1,984,086; exports of 237,332; con- 
sumption of 1,323,943 bales and an esti- 
mated 2,000 bales destroyed. Census Bu- 


Greatest 
Demand 


atthe Mill... 


@ On the records and in the field, Delfos 9169 is 
winning new acclaim, year after year! Rising pro- 
duction costs are increasing the demand for the 
greater yields of this famous cotton. Mechanization 
requires the big, fluffy bolls for more efficient pick- 


ing. Mills are calling for more of this excellent staple! 


2 
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This is the year to pick a winner before you plant! 
Investigate the superior qualities of Delfos 9169— 
developed in Stoneville to meet the growing—and har- 
vesting needs of modern farming. 


EXTRA BALES from Every acre with 

extra heavy yield! 

EXTRA PROFIT from every pound with 

the excellent staple. 

CLEAN and EASY PICKING by hand or 

machine from big, fluffy bolls. 

Get the facts NOW and you will get extra profit this 
fall with Delfos 9169—from Stoneville—The greatest 
NAME in Cotton. Write for literature, today! 
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reau estimates that July 31, 1954, stocks 
were 1,540,437 bales of linters. 


© Likes Timely Tips 

TIMELY TIPS on Livestock Feeding, 
the current feeding information distrib- 
uted regularly by the NCPA Educational 
Service, is popular with educators and 
agricultural workers, as well as with oil 
mills. 

Ernest C. Mahon, Jr., advisor to the 
Banquete, Texas, Future Farmer Chap- 
ter, recently wrote to A. L. Ward: “I 
receive a lot of literature throughout the 
year, but I regard your Timely Tips on 
Livestock Feeding as the most important 
and useful. Would it be possible to have 
my father’s name placed on your mail- 
ing list? After all, he is a rancher and 
in this drouth is feeding cottonseed meal 
and cottonseed cake. I know this infor- 
mation would be valuable to him.” 


© Errors Corrected 


THE NAME of Preston Holbrook, Car- 
negie, Okla., was inadvertently left out 
of the list of directors released by Ok- 
lahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association and 
published Feb. 12 in The Press. 

Another correction, this one by Na- 
tionai Soybean Processors’ Association, 
has to do with the report which that 
Association issued on utilization of soy- 
bean products. The original report 
showed a larger quantity of soybean oil 
used for industrial purposes, and less for 
edible uses, than it should. The correct 
figure for 1953-54, says the Association, 
was 88.5 percent of soybean oil used as 
edible products and 11.5 percent for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


© Ghee’s Not Mule Talk 


GHEE has caused some confusion, and 
USDA has issued an explanation so that 
writers like us won’t think it’s mule talk. 
Ghee, explains the Department, is the 
form in which people in South Asia and 
the Middle East usually consume butter- 
fat. Ghee results from the removal of 
moisture from butter by boiling. 

Since everyone in the cotton industry 
is interested in seeing USDA get rid of 
that butter surplus, the following addi- 
tional facts about ghee should be of in- 
terest. 

It is comparatively free from mois- 
ture, is light in color, has a granular 
consistency as a result of slow cooling 
and contains over 99 percent fat. It does 
not require refrigeration. It has been es- 
tablished that a demand exists for this 
product that is greater than the supply 
being produced in consuming countries 
and a supplemental supply from outside 
these countries is desirable. Both cur- 
rent and long range, but especially long 
range, marketing possibilities are under 
study. USDA has been working with the 
dairy industry in investigating the mar- 
ket for ghee and in encouraging the in- 
dustry to perfect methods of producing 
an American ghee acceptable to foreign 
buyers. It is believed acceptable methods 
will be worked out in time. 


Ghee is not to be confused with butter 
oil. During the past six months the U.S. 
has sent abroad, mostly to Pakistan, 
about 45 million pounds of butter in the 
form of about 34 million pounds of but- 
ter oil, packed in 55-gallon drums. It 
differs from ghee in color, texture, and 
flavor. 

“We’re not trying to open up a world 
market only for American-made ghee,” 


said W. G. Lodwick of USDA. 
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Lower-cost weed 


"I plan to use 'Karmex’ DL on 
t my entire acreage in 1955,” re- 
ports S. J. Foose, Jr., Tchula, Miss. 
“T used ‘Karmex’ DL on 32 acres of 
cotton and was extremely pleased 
with the results. On these particular 
32 acres, there was simply no grass 
problem. Labor cost for cutting 
weeds and vines late in the season 
was minor. 

“T believe that chemical weed con- 
trol is the last step in cotton mech- 
anization and can be a tremendous 
help to Delta farmers. From my lim- 
ited observation, Du Pont ‘Karmex’ 
DL shows great promise.”’ 





"We found 'Karmex’ DL easy to 
use, and it gave good control of 
weeds and grass,’”’ according to 
ClarenceMahurin, PickensPlantation, 
Pickens, Ark. “I believe ‘Karmex’ is 
one of the best—if not the best—pre- 
emergence chemicals available.”’ 





*'Karmex’ DL does the job...and 
at a lower cost per acre,” says 
Jerry Falls, Webb, Miss. “It gave us 
weed and grass control for six or 
seven weeks and was especially effec- 
tive on pigweed and cocklebur.”’ 
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with new Du Pont “Karmex’ DL 


Herbicide 


"We got our best and most economical weed and grass 
control from ‘Karmex,’” says Sam McNeil, Silver Leaf 
Plantation, England, Ark. “It’s the cheapest insurance 
we have found for weed and grass control in young cotton.” 


"Most satisfactory results on 60 acres of cotton treated 
with 'Karmex’ DL,” reports W. Taylor, Jr., Lake Planta- 
tion, Hughes, Ark. ‘‘Excellent control was noted on pigweed, 
cocklebur, and crab grass. ‘Karmex’ DL is very effective on 
our heavier soils where we have been unable to get good 
results from other compounds.” 


“Best pre-emergence weed chemical I’ve used,” says 
Dan Blanchard, Dixie, La. “I treated 100 acres of cotton 
with ‘Karmex’ DL and although I went through and chopped 
at 4 weeks, I believe the ‘Karmex’ would have held the weeds 
and grass for at least six or seven weeks. ‘Karmex’ is easy 
to use and even mixes easily in our hard water. I plan to 
treat every acre of cotton planted.”’ 





For free booklet on 
how pre-emergence 
weed control with 
new “Karmex” DL 
can cut the cost of 
producing cotton, 


“Karmex” DL Herbicide for cotton: 


e Kills weeds and grasses up to eight weeks. 
e Convenient to use, “Karmex” DL is a liquid; 
available in one-half-gallon cans; mixes easily 


with water. . ~ . 
@ Non-volatile ... can’t make fumes or vapor to write Du Pont, Gras- 
drift. selli Chemicals Dept., 


© Low toxicity means no special hazard to users 1100 E. Holcombe 
or to farm animals. Blvd., Houston, Tex. 

@ Doesn't corrode equipment; presents no fire or 112 W. Ferry St., 
hazard. St. Louis 7, Mo. 











““Karmex DL 


Herbicide 
REG. V. 5. paT. OFF 
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e Sesame and Soybean 


Reports Issued 


DEVELOPMENTS with two oilseed 
crops, sesame and soybeans, which have 
not been grown to any extent for crush- 
ing in Texas, are discussed in recent 
releases from Texas Research Founda- 
tion, Renner. This privately-supported 
institution and such public research 
agencies as USDA and Texas Experi- 
ment Station, have been working for 
some time with these and other poten- 
tial oilseed crops for Texas. 

Texas Research Foundation has issued 

the following information about the two 
crops: 
e Soybeans—Foundation research work- 
ers believe that the key to soybean pro- 
duction in Texas is a late planting date, 
some time during the first half of June. 
Observation of the late date with two ex- 
perimental plantings in East Texas last 
year revealed the promise of the soy- 
bean as a profitable crop, although much 
work remains to be done. 

Two experimental plantings, each con- 
sisting of 40 experimental strains de- 
veloped at Renner and 10 standard va- 
rieties of soybeans, were made last year 
on John Alford’s farms near Henderson 
and Joe Zeppa’s farm at Winona. No 
effective rain fell on the plots during 
the 120-day growing season, but Zeppa’s 
stand did get an inch of irrigation water 
by overhead sprinkler on Aug. 15. Both 
plantings were harvested Nov. 15-20. 

Alford’s stand, which received no 
moisture, gave yields of up to 9.67 
bushels per acre. This yield was made 
by a Renner strain, whereas the highest 
yield by a standard soybean variety was 
5.07 bushels per acre, the Foundation 
says. 

Irrigation on Zeppa’s planting result- 
ed in yields ranging from 10.4 to 33.05 
bushels per acre, with the highest yield 
here made by another Renner strain. 
The highest yield by a standard variety 
was 22.03 bushels. 

“We need at least three years of 
testing in East Texas soils and climate 
before we are ready to select the varie- 
ties which we will recommend for field 
production,” Dr. E. H. Collister, agrono- 
mist and chairman of the fields crop 
department at Renner, said. “That 
means we want to try out the Renner 
developed strains two more years in 
East Texas.” 

After this testing through 1956, the 

Foundation expects the soybeans to go 
to seed farms for volume production, 
which will require another year, so that 
it will be 1958 or 1959 before farmers 
can expect to buy seed for field plant- 
ing. 
e Sesame—The Foundation has released 
a statement on sesame from Texas Ses- 
ame Seed Growers’ Association, with 
headquarters at Paris. The statement 
says that about 1,200,000 pounds of ses- 
ame produced in Texas last year brought 
growers 9.6 cents per pound, or a total 
of $115,000, 

About half of the crop was exported 
to foreign crushing mills and the re- 
maining half went to the baking trade 
in the U.S., Robert Parker, manager of 
the sesame association, said. He added 
that five million pounds of sesame could 
have been sold at the same price if it 
had been available. 

Parker said that sesame was planted 
in 50 Texas counties, with yields up to 
600 pounds per acre on the Gulf Coast, 
and up to 700 to 1,200 pounds under ir. 
rigation on the High Plains, 
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T. B. Simmons, Crushing 
Leader, Dies Feb. 23 


Friends throughout the cottonseed 
crushing and ginning industries have 
been saddened by the passing on Feb. 23 
of Tom B. Simmons, Sr., Quanah, Texas, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Quanah Cotton Oil Co. 

He had been associated with the cot- 
ton industry for more than 50 years and 
many friends will join the staff of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press in extend- 
ing sympathy to his family. 

He was born Aug. 6, 1881, and in 1911 
was married at Oklahoma City to Agnes 
Newland. Survivors, in addition to his 
widow, include a daughter, Mrs. Jack 
Henry of Lubbock; son, Tom B. Sim- 
mons, Jr., who lives in Lubbock and op- 
erates a gin at New Deal, Texas; four 
grandchildren; two sisters, Mrs. Peter 
Evans and Mrs. Rita Lovelace, both of 
Dallas; two brothers, J. W. Simmons, 
Sr., of Dallas; and R. M. Simmons of 
Sweetwater; and a number of nephews 
and nieces who are widely known in the 
industry. 

Following rosary and services Friday, 
Feb. 25, at the Catholic Church in Qua- 
nah, burial was at Lubbock Friday af- 
ternoon. 


European Visits Council 


Mario Ludwig, director of the Inter- 
national Federation of Cotton and Al- 
lied Textile Industries, with headquar- 
ters in Manchester, England, has been 
visiting with the National Cotton Council 
staff. 

He is studying the Council’s programs 
and considering the possibility of de- 
veloping similar activities in Europe. 
Ludwig, who is Swiss, represents a 14- 
country federation including about 45 
percent of the world’s total spindles and 
looms. 


Arkansas Senate Approves 
Tax Exemption for Feed 


The Arkansas Senate has approved a 
measure favoring exemption of commer- 
cial livestock and poultry feed from the 
two percent sales tax. 

Governor Orval Faubus said the meas- 
ure was actually a “compromise,” as the 
original bill called for exemption for 
feed, seed and fertilizer. 

The bill will cost the state “less than 
$1,500,000” in revenue, according to Rep- 
resentative F. A. (Pat) Teague. The 
governor estimated the loss at about a 
million dollars. A bill exempting feed, 
seed and fertilizer was passed in 1953, 
but Governor Francis Cherry vetoed it. 


Nitrogen Pays for Crops 
On Plains Sandy Soil 


Cotton, castor beans and sorghum re- 
sponded well to nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash, applied in combination, in 
five years of fertilizer tests conducted 
by Texas Substation No. 12 on a farm 
south of Chillicothe. Results of the tests 
are reported by J. R. Quinby and Flake 
L. Fisher in Progress Report 1750, avail- 
able from Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station. 

Greatest response was from the appli- 
cation of the first 30 pounds of nitrogen, 
and the use of this amount of nitrogen is 
recommended for light sandy soils in the 
Rolling Plains area. 


More Irrigation Planned 


St. Francis County, Arkansas, will ir- 
rigate more cotton and other crops in 
1955, says Wallace C. Cummings, asso- 
ciate county agent. Reduced rice acreage 
will make more water available for other 
crops and farmers will try for higher 
yields on their curtailed cotton plantings. 


Retiring President Is Honored 


A. G. SWINT, Orchard Hill, Ga., left, retiring president of the National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, is shown receiving a token of appreciation from the Associ- 
ation’s membership during the annual meeting Feb. 14 at Atlanta. Making the pres- 
entation is C. A. Bennett, Stoneville, Miss., longtime USDA ginning research leader. 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


INDIA STAR and SOUTHERN 





2 Ib. 
Jute Bagging 


Contact 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


FOR FAST 
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SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. SAM A. SANDERS 

1222 Exchange Building 724 Boyle Building 
MEMPHIS, TENN. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ROBERT BURGHER MASON JACKSON CO. 

4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. 525 Spring St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment, we have stocks of Southern 
Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and India 
Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston and Gulf- 


You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 
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The COTTON 


e Magic Number?—The figure 90 looms 
large in the agenda for the remaining 
portion of the first session of the Eighty- 
fourth Congress. The two most contro- 
versial measures now appear to be bills 
to restore 90 percent rigid supports for 
cotton and other basic crops, and boost- 
ing of minimum wages to 90 cents an 
hour. 

The South-led drive to boost price 
supports for farmers to 90 percent of 
parity for the six basic commodities has 
been gaining strength recently. It is 
favored by an overwhelming majority 
of the House agriculture committee, and 
indications now are that it has a better 
than even chance of adoption by the 
House. 

Outlook for the bill in the Senate, 
however, is much less favorable to those 
backing it. A dozen or more bills have 
been introduced, but, significantly, none 
of them by agriculture committee Chair- 
man Ellender of Louisiana. Although 
Ellender is nominally rated a high sup- 
port advocate, he is not pushing for 
action at this session. 

With Ellender favoring a “trial run” 
of the flexible support program, at least 
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for this year, there is little likelihood 
that the Senate agriculture committee 
will give serious consideration to the 
bill at this session. So far he has not 
scheduled hearings on the proposal, nor 
has he given any indication that he in- 
tends to. 


e Jockeying for Power — Political ma- 
neuvering, not prices, is the real moti- 
vating force back of the farm law fight. 
Many Democrats hope to win the Presi- 
dency and strengthen their control of 
Congress next year by battling the Re- 
publicans on the farm issues. 

Chairman Cooley of the House agri- 
culture committee is making his full 
share of the noise, and credited with 
sincerely wanting to change the law this 
year. All of the Democrats and more 
than half of the Republicans on his 
committee are supporting him. But the 
odds are a good 100 to 1 against his 
wing this year. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn, probably the 
most influential man in Congress, has 
listed restoration of high supports as 
one of the Democratic objectives for this 
session. But party insiders in the House 


say he has given them no indication that 
he plans to really push it. He probably 
could push it through the House if he 
puts the pressure on. 

Farm organization support, outside of 
the weakling but vociferous Farmers 
Union, for return to rigid supports is 
practically nil. Neither the Farm Bu- 
reau nor the Grange is asking for major 
changes in the present law. As a matter 
of fact, the Farm Bureau is perhaps the 
staunchest supporter of flexibles among 
all groups. 

In the remote possibility of passage 
of a return to 90 percent of parity sup- 
ports, a lethal Presidential veto would 
be almost certain. Secretary Benson in- 
dicated what was already known when 
he testified that a return to 90 percent 
would bring back the very “legislation 
which got us into our present difficul- 
ties” and set back “for several years 
our program toward more farm pros- 
perity.” 


e Wage Boost Likely — The proposed 
boost in minimum wages from 75 to 90 
cents an hour is creating a much more 
explosive issue than farm supports. Odds 
favor passage, and the Administration 
problem will be to hold the increase to 
that figure, which it favors. 


The powerful labor union lobbies are 
exerting their full force to raise the 
wage minimum to $1.25 an hour. And 
they want to blanket under the law a 
few million workers now exempted. That 
is the No. 1 objective of the unions 
which have millions of dollars to throw 
into the fight. 

Administration and _ congressional 
spokesmen concede, privately, that min- 


(Continued on Page 30) 








DEFINITION OF A “BROKER” 


From an old English Dictionary 


A mean trafficking fellow, who having no merchandise of 
his own to vend, barters the goods of others—usually to the 
discomfiture of both parties, thereby eking out a paltry living. 


We know you will enjoy this little joke at our expense. But when the 
members of this association serve you, they do it efficiently, earnestly, and 


competently—we believe you'll agree. 


So in all seriousness, without losing our balance or sense of humor, let the 
broker members of our association serve you to the best of their ability. They 
have considerable experience and know-how. And the high standard of ethics 
and efficiency maintained by the members assures you a high-grade brokerage 


system worthy of your patronage. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 


GEORGE K. DAHLIN, President 
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CARBON DIOXIDE - 
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STOP SERIOUS 





FIRE LOSSES 


Install a fast-acting, fully approved 


Don’t risk the chance of a dangerous fire holding 
up operations during the height of your busy 
season. Remember delayed replacements and high 
costs can add up to a big loss these days... also, 
fire doesn’t wait. 


At the first flash of fire, with a C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing System, you just flip a release lever, 
then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging 
carbon dioxide is instantly released into the 


threatened area. The fire is out in seconds and 


NEWARK 1 


@ HARMLESS TO COTTON... inert, clean, dry, penetrating 
@ EASY INSTALLATION .. . compact design, simple piping and fittings 


@ MINIMUM MAINTENANCE .. . durable construction, no annual recharging 


PYRENE-= C-O-TWO 
NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


C-O-TWO FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM 
in your cotton gin this season ! 


the carbon dioxide disappears quickly without a 
trace... the only damage is the actually burned 
cotton. Carbon dioxide is harmless to finishes, 
machinery and cotton...the safest kind of fire 


extinguishing agent known for cotton gin use. 


Plan right now to obtain the benefits of having 
economical, fully approved firesafety before it’s 
too late. The extensive experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal 


without obligation. Get complete facts today! 





COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 


portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


DRY CHEMICAL »* 





VAPORIZING LIQUID + 
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SODA-ACID + WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM «+ AIR FOAM 





e Cotton More Popular 
With U.S. Women 


POLLS SHOW that cotton is increasing 
in popularity as the favorite fiber of 
American women. The National Cotton 
Council reported this trend in an 
analysis of a USDA preference survey 
just released. The survey shows that: 


American women, by overwhelming 
majorities, prefer to wear cotton. 

The preference for cotton has shown 
sharp increases over the past eight years. 

Easy washing is the principal reason 
for cotton’s popularity. 

Titled Women’s Opinions of Fibers in 
Selected Items of Clothing, the survey 
is based on interviews last year with 
2,281 women, representing a cross sec- 
tion of all homemakers and all other 
women in the U.S. between 18 and 65 
years old. 

Women choose cotton as their favorite 
fiber by ratios up to 94 to 1 over other 
fibers, the survey showed. 

Of the women who wear readymade 
clothes, 94 percent said they preferred 
cotton for housedresses, as compared to 
only one percent for the next ranking 
fiber. 

This represented a considerable in- 
crease in the popularity of cotton house- 
dresses since a similar USDA survey 
was made in 1946. At that time only 84 
percent of the women questioned said 
they preferred cotton. 

The current survey showed cotton is 
the overwhelming favorite for nine dif- 
ferent items of clothing—housedresses 
(preferred by 94 percent), summer street 
dresses (48 percent), summer skirts 
(77 percent), short-sleeved blouses (50 


percent), sleeveless blouses (82 percent), 
shorts (89 percent), summer slacks (73 
percent), anklets (73 percent), and 
aprons (81 percent). 

Homemakers’ preference for cotton in- 
creased in all five of the categories 
which were covered in both surveys. Cot- 
ton’s percentage in housedresses increas- 
ed from 86 percent in 1946 to 94 percent 
in 1954; in summer street dresses from 
28 percent to 48 percent over the same 
period; in short-sleeved blouses from 23 
to 50 percent; in anklets from 71 to 73 
percent; and in aprons from 80 to 81 
percent. 

The preliminary report noted a grow- 
ing consumer acceptance of all-season 
cottons, a group of dark cotton dresses 
and suits originally introduced about 
1951 as “transitional” styles for fall and 
winter. 

“Women who said they used ready- 
made one-piece winter street dresses 
were asked if they had bought any dark 
cotton dresses for fall, spring or winter 
wear,” the report stated. “A third said 
they had bought dark cottons in the last 
year or so, and spoke primarily of good 
color, style and versatility for multi- 
seasonal use.” 

“Good laundering qualities,” which in- 
clude easy washing and good appear- 
ance after ironing, were the primary 
reason given by large majorities of the 
women for choosing cotton as their fa- 
vorite fiber. This was the most frequent 
response, by percentages ranging from 
61 percent for anklets to 91 percent for 
housedresses. “Right weight,” “good 
wearing qualities,” and “good appear- 
ance and style” were other frequent re- 
spenses. 

By various said 


majorities, women 


cotton offered better styling than other 
fibers in summer street dresses (51 per- 
cent said cottons are sold in better 
styles), short-sleeved blouses (34 percent 
voted for cotton as against 24 percent 
for the next ranking fiber), sleeveless 
blouses (61 percent), long-sleeved blouses 
(34 percent). 

Cotton’s position of leadership in the 
home sewing field likewise was reaffirm- 
ed by the survey. Among women who 
sew at home, there was nine to one pref- 
erence for cotton in housedresses and 
aprons. For summer skirts cotton was a 
four to one choice. 


Blueprints of Gin Trash 
Distributor Available 


Texas Extension Service, College Sta- 
tion, and many county agents in West 
Texas have available blueprints of a gin 
trash distributor which will fit either 
a truck or trailer. 

The distributor was designed by 
Charlie Hunter, manager, Farmers Co- 
op Gin, Acuff, Texas, and was the sub- 
ject of a story earlier in The Press. The 
blueprint was drawn by Ed H. Bush, 
Texas Extension cotton gin specialist, 
who has been appointed executive vice- 
president of Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, effective March 1. 


Israel Gins First Bale 


The Consulate of Israel in New York 
has announced that the first bale of cot- 
ton has been ginned in that country at 
a new gin built by the Murray Co. of 
Texas. 








(heros o BIG DIFFERENCE 
| whey Colon is guined with a f 
MOSS LINT CLEANER! / 


Os Ser 





Buyers see the difference... feel the difference 
... know the difference...and pay the difference 
when cotton is cleaned on a MOSS! This means 


better grades and plus profits to both the ginner and 
his customer — and now, with reduced acreage 
allotments, this is of greatest importance. 
Maintain peak profits with a MOSS! 


“After installation, near the end of the gin- 

ning season, hand snapped and machine 

picked cotton were raised a full grade and 

in some instances more. The cotton mer- 

chants buying this cotton praised the clean- 

liness, smoothness and color of my samples.” 
J. F. McLaurin, Bennettsville, S.C 


Write for complete information. 
“Nation’s Ginner of the Year” 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 
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Quarantine for Khapra 
Beetle Is Effective 


USDA’s long-expected quarantine be- 
cause of the Khapra beetle became ef- 
fective on Feb. 21 for Arizona, Califor- 
nia and New Mexico. In general, the 
regulations resemble those in state quar- 
antines already effective. A story else- 
where in this issue mentions a quaran- 
tine by the government of Mexico. 


Under the U.S. quarantine, grain, 
grain products, and other material like- 
ly to harbor the beetle, moving inter- 
state from premises infested with this 
destructive stored grain insect, will gen- 
erally require certification based on 
fumigation. This quarantine differs from 
any other federal plant quarantine in 
that for the first time the areas involved 
are limited to known infested premises 
and their environs. Previous interstate 
quarantine regulations have all been on 
a state, county, townshi,, or other civil 
division basis. This new approach will 
simplify quarantine procedures by elimi- 
nating uninfested premises from regu- 
lation. 

Products subject to regulation under 
the quarantine include (a) all grains 
and grain products (including, but not 
limited to, barley, corn, oats, rye, and 
wheat) whether moved as such or in 
connection with other articles; (b) dried 
seeds and seed products of field and 
vegetable crops (including, but not lim- 
ited to, alfalfa seed, cottonseed, cotton- 
seed meal and cake, flaxseed, sorghum 
seed, soybean meal, pinto beans, and 
blackeyed peas; (c) bags and bagging 
(including, but not limited to, those 
made of burlap or cotton); (d) dried 
milk, dried blood, fish meal, and meat 
scraps; and (e) any other article which 
by reason of infestation or exposure is 
determined by an inspector to constitute 
a hazard of spreading the Khapra beetle. 

In general, any such product from an 
infested area will require certification 
by the Department before it may be 
moved interstate. 

USDA says 111 establishments have 
been found infested by the Khapra 
beetle: 80 are in California, 28 in Ari- 
zona and three in New Mexico. 


U.S. Livestock Numbers 
Increase During 1954 


U.S. livestock and poultry numbers in- 
creased three percent during 1954, but 
the total was seven percent below the 
1944 peak on Jan. 1, 1955. 

During the past year there was a 
substantial increase in hog numbers and 
smaller increases in cattle, chickens and 
turkeys. Sheep and lambs and horses 
and mules were fewer than on Jan. 1, 
1954. 

The Jan. 1 inventory of cattle and 
calves showed a slight increase for the 
sixth consecutive year and reached a 
record high of 95,400,000. 

Sheep and lambs declined for the third 
consecutive year to 30,900,000, one per 
cent below a year ago; and hogs in- 
creased 13 percent over the relatively 
low total a year ago to a figure of 55 
million head at the beginning of 1955. 

Continuing the decline that has been 
under way for years, the population of 
horses and mules dropped about 10 per- 
cent during the past 12 months. 

Farm chicken numbers on Jan. 1 this 
year were up one percent from a year 
ago but six percent below average. This 
does not include commercial broilers. 
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Texas Cotton Group Plans 
Corpus Christi Meeting 


Plans for the business sessions at the 
annual convention of Texas Cotton As- 
sociation at the Robert Driscoll Hotel, 
Corpus Christi, March 18-19, are near- 
ing completion, according to L. T. Mur- 
ray, Waco, executive vice-president and 
treasurer. 

Entertainment features will include a 
stag luncheon, ladies’ luncheon, cocktail 
party and dinner dance. 

George E. Gibbons, Corpus Christi, is 
president, Harris L. Kempner, Galveston, 
vice-president and Roy Barzak, Waco, 
secretary of the Association. 





True D. Morse To Speak 


At Chemical Meeting 


True D. Morse, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, will be the prinicipal speak- 
er at the annual spring meeting of Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion, March 7-8-9 at the Hotel Chase 
in St. Louis. About 300 are expected at 
the meeting. 

Other speakers will include W. W. 
Allen, president, and Lea S. Hitchner, 
executive secretary of the Association; 
John L. Gillis, vice-president, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Dr. Charles C. Compton, 
Shell Chemical Co.; Hillard L. Smith, 
Dow Chemical Co.; and others. 





items. See us for your needs. 


500 South Haskell 








24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


"Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 


Night phone FA-9603 
DALLAS (23), TEXAS 


) 





Also gin and mill supply 


TAylor 0389 








with positive automatic controls e 








The new, improved WESTERN STEAM COTTONSEED STERILIZER 
eliminates fire hazard e minimum 
installation cost e fits directly into seed conveyor line e burns oil, 
natural gas or butane e completely self-contained boiler and sterilizer unit. 


Dealerships Available in Protected Territories in Texas, Ark., and Louisiana. 


STRADER-HUGHSTON COMPANY 


Phone FOrest 8-5883 


Sterilize 
Your 
Cottonseed 
with 
Steam! 


Dallas, Texas 











4 7, Coit Rd. 
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J. F. McLAURIN, Bennettsville, S.C., right, is shown as he was presented with 
the Horace Hayden Memorial Trophy as the nation’s ginner of the year on Feb. 
14 at Atlanta. C. A. Bennett, USDA, Stoneville, Miss., on the left, served as 
chairman of the committee selecting the national winner from ginners of the 
year named in the various states. The award was presented at the annual ban- 
quet during the meeting of the National Cotton Ginners’ Association. 


From Bennettsviile, S.C. 


J. F. McLaurin Is 
Ginner of Year 





@ SERVICES to cotton industry, 
community and nation recognized 
in presentation of Horace Hayden 
Memorial Trophy. 


J. F. McLaurin, Bennettsville, S. C., 
was selected as the nation’s ginner of 
the year and presented with the Horace 
Hayden Memorial Trophy at the Nation- 
al Cotton Ginners’ Association annual 
meeting Feb. 14 in Atlanta. 

The trophy was presented to Mc- 
Laurin at the annual banquet by C. A. 
Bennett, USDA, Stoneville, Miss., who 
served on a committee of men closely 
association with, but not in, the ginning 
industry. They chose McLaurin after 
careful consideration of the list of out- 
standing leaders selected as ginners of 
the year by the various states. 

A story elsewhere in this issue gives 
details of the meetings of national and 
state ginners’ associations that were 
held in Atlanta in conjunction with the 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 

McLaurin received a trophy named in 
honor of the late Horace Hayden of 
Oklahoma City, who was a leader in the 
ginning and crushing industries of Ok- 
lahoma and the nation for many years. 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association is 
presenting this trophy and awards to 
ginners of the year selected by the in- 
dividual states in recognition of men 
who are rendering exceptional services 
to the ginning industry, cotton and their 
communities. 

Biographical information about Mc- 
Laurin was published last Jan. 29 in 
The Press when his nomination by South 
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Carolina was announced. It included the 
following facts about his activities: 

McLaurin served for three years as 
president of Carolinas Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. His resignation was accepted re- 
luctantly in 1952 when he became pres- 
ident of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. His efforts to help the gin- 
ning industry by obtaining a ginning 
laboratory in the Southeast were culmi- 
nated this year by the announcement 
that USDA will establish the laboratory 
at Clemson, S.C. 

Among his many civic, industry and 
other positions of leadership have been 
the following: president, Carolinas Gin- 
ners’ Association; president, National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association; trustee, 
Clemson College; president, J. F. Mc- 
Laurin, Inc.; director, Carolinas Gin- 
ners’ Association; president’s advisory 
committee, National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation; director and delegate, Nation- 
al Cotton Council of America; citizens 
advisory committee of Senate banking 
committee; director, Marlboro County 
Farm Bureau since organization; vice- 
president, Marlboro Building and Loan; 
vice-president, Marlboro Developing 
Corp.; chairman of board of deacons, 
First Presbyterian Church; member, 
Bennettsville Rotary Club; director, 
South Carolina Farm Bureau; member 
of cottonseed advisory committee to 
USDA; member of cotton advisory com- 
mittee to USDA; member of acreage 
committee testifying before House and 
Senate agriculture committees; and 
member of fertilizer control board of 
South Carolina. 

The nation’s top ginner was born 
Sept. 18, 1901, at McColl, S.C., and was 
graduated in 1922 from Clemson Agri- 
cultural College. He has operated the 
gin at Bennettsville for approximately 
25 years. 


m@ RAYMOND KING, Lubbock 
Cotton Oil Co., is a member of a com- 
mittee planning Texas Industrial Week 
observance in the city, April 1-9. 
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e Alabama To Honor 
Cotton Winners 


INVITATIONS to a Man on the Land 
luncheon at noon, March 7, in the Ter- 
race Room, Tutwiler Hotel, have been 
issued by J. A. Bates, president, Ala- 
bama-Florida Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation; and T. H. Floyd, president, 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 

Leaders of the five winning communi- 
ties in the 1954 Cotton Improvement 
Contest, which the two associations 
sponsor, will be honored at the luncheon. 
The contest is conducted by Alabama 
Extension Service under the direction of 
O. N. Andrews, cotton improvement spe- 
cialist, Auburn. 

The contest has been conducted for 
nine years and Alabama now has 306 
community and 24 county one-variety 
associations with 64,431 members. They 
planted 985,332 acres of cotton last year, 
or about 80 percent of the state’s total. 

Harpersville, in Shelby County, won 
the 1954 first prize of $2,000; and dis- 
trict awards of $500 have been pre- 
sented during February to the following 
communities: Gum Pond in Morgan 
County, Morish in Coosa; Stewart in 
Hale; and Silver Run-Antioch in Tal- 
ladega County. 


Report on Cotton Insect 
Conference Published 


The conference report on the Cotton 
Insect Conference held in Dallas Nov. 
30-Dec. 1 under sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council is now being dis- 
tributed to those who registered for the 
meeting. With it is the report on the 
1953 meeting because the 1954 report 
represents a supplement to the earlier 
proceedings. 

Copies may be obtained from K. P. 
Ewing, in charge, Cotton Insects Sec- 
tion, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


North Carolina Cotton 
TV Broadcasts Start 


Television broadcasts on cotton began 
Feb. 22 over WUNC-TV at North Car- 
olina State College, Raleigh. A series of 
broadcasts is scheduled to cover differ- 
ent phases of cotton production and the 
importance of cotton to North Carolina, 
says the State Cotton Working Commit- 
tee. 





Danger of Fire-Packed 


Bales Great Now 


The danger of fire-packed bales 
at gins is especially great at this 
time of the year, warns Alex J. 
Clark, manager, Cotton Warehouse 
Inspection Service, Dallas. 

This is because the ginning of 
tail-end season or “rag-tag’’ cot- 
ton is rough ginning, he points out. 
Clark cited as an example a gin 
that operated on Saturday, Feb. 12, 
and placed freshly-ginned cotton 
on the yard over Sunday when 
there was no ginning or watch- 
man service. Fire was discovered 
by a passerby and eventually was 
brought under control, but there 
was no salvage of the bales. 
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e Tribute Is Paid 
Christie Benet 


A TRIBUTE was paid to the late Chris- 
tie Benet at Columbia, S.C., recently 
when ¢ California redwood was planted 
in the Columbia City Park at a memorial 
service, 

In addition to serving for many years 
as general counsel for the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, he served 
Columbia and South Carolina in nu- 
merous positions of leadership, including 
that of lifetime trustee of Clemson Col- 
lege and U.S. Senator. 


Delta Council Will Cite 
Need for Lint Exports 


The urgent need for positive action to 
assure a fair share of world cotton mar- 
kets for the U.S. will be presented by 
the Mississippi Delta Council before a 
special Senate subcommittee in Wash- 
ington on March 4, according to a state- 
ment by Council President William A. 
Crabill. 

The Senate subcommittee was recent- 
ly appointed by Senator Allen J. Ellen- 
der of Louisiana, chairman of the Senate 
agricultural committee. Senator James 
O. Eastland of Mississippi will serve as 
subcommittee chairman and will conduct 
the investigation and study. Hearings 
began in Washington on Feb. 25 and ex- 
tend through March 4. 

Delta Council, working with the Mid- 
south Cotton Producers’ Committee, rep- 
resenting Mississippi, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and Louisiana, has de- 
veloped a nine-point program to ex- 
pand cotton exports. Included is a rec- 
ommendation that it become recognized 
policy for future legislative and admin- 
istrative actions that cotton exports from 
the U.S. shall be maintained at a level 
consistent with U.S. resources devoted to 
cotton production and the size of the 
world market. 


Crushers Told of Plans 


For Texas Convention 


Members of Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association have received from the 
Association offices blanks for hotel res- 
ervations at the St. Anthony in San An- 
tonio. The Association’s sixty-first an- 
nual convention will be held there June 
5-6-7. 


@ AP Article Discusses 
ACCO Operations 


GLOBAL operations of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. are the subject of a recent 
Associated Press article by Max B. Skel- 
ton. 

The story points out that the firm’s 
diversification program of recent years 
has put it in all phases of the cotton 
business as well as in related fields. 


Arizona To Grow Soybeans 


Arizona farmers have applied for seed 
to plant about 7,000 acres of soybeans 
of the Lee variety this season, although 
breeder seed is available in the state 
only for about 4,000 acres, according to 
Arizona Farmer-Ranchman. Some addi- 
tional seed may be obtained from Cali- 
fornia. 
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Skinner Sees Good Future 
For Textile Industry 


The future of the textile and related 
industries in this country was never 
brighter than it is today, according to 
one expert in the field of commercial 
financing. 

He is Edward F. Skinner, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York factoring firm of 
Meinhard & Co., Inc., who was a guest 
speaker before the senior seminar at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. “There is 
no doubt about it,” said Skinner, “the 
textile people are putting up a good 
fight for a bigger share of the consumer 
dollar, and they are backing up their 
fight with the development of new and 
improved fibers and fabrics in new ex- 
citing colors and finishes.” 

Already, he said, the apparel trades 





make up one of the giant industries, 
comprising some 9,000 manufacturers 
turning out products with a manufac- 
turing value of close to $8.5 billion a 
year. 


Yield of 300 Pounds Set 


As Texas Cotton Goal 


A yield of 300 pounds of lint per har- 
vested acre in Texas has been set as 
the 1955 goal by the State Cotton Pro- 
duction Committee, says C. B. Spenser, 
Dallas, chairman. Spencer also is agri- 
cultural director of Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 

If the goal is reached, Spencer points 
out, the 1955 crop should be over four 
million bales. Texas last year produced 
244 pounds of lint per acre planted. 
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these features.. 





Wood’s “Sure-Grip” sheaves with the interchangeable bushings are easy 
to mount and quick to remove. Here’s all you do—choose a bushing bored 
to shaft size and slide sheave and bushing on shaft as one unit. Line up 
and tighten 3 cap screws, compressing the split, tapered bushing to a 


sure-grip on the shaft. 


To remove sheave, back off one cap screw part way to hold bushing 


in sheave during removal. 


Remove remaining cap screws, two in all but larger sizes, and insert 
them in back-off holes. Tighten evenly until sheave is loose on the shaft. 

You and your men in the shop will certainly appreciate these time and 
money saving features. So keep production on the go—ask your Wood’s 
Industrial Distributor for “Sure-Grip” Sheaves and Bushings. 


Be sure to get Wood’s 
new V-Belt Drive Man- 
ual #197—contains in- 
valuable data on how to 
design and select v-belt 
and pulleys, 
etc. It’s free for the 


sheaves 


asking. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE —Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oi] screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt, cleaned and painted expell- 
ers, screw presses. New and rebuilt parts. Oil mill 
equipment, all kinds. Installation and _ trouble 
shooting service.—Carter Foster, Jr., P. O. Box 
522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, warehouse 502 
North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 














FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 141-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” and 60” seed cleaners, No. 153 separating 
unit, No. 136 double drum hull beater.—Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone 
PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One E. J. tramper; one Continental 
4-drum incline cleaner and vacuum separator; 
one set lint flues and connections for late model 
4-gin Continental outfit; one 75 H.P. Westing- 
house motor, 2200 volt, 900 RPM.—Smith Gin 
Company, Cartersville, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—One all steel, Cen-Tennial one story, 
up-packing press with ram and tramper.—C. L. 
Hamilton, Baxley, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—By owner—gin to be moved. Does not 
include buildings. Located near Waco, Texas. 3-80 
Murray, Super Mitchell screw conveyor. 14’ bur 
machine, 5-drum and 7-drum cleaners, big reel 
dryer—all Murray, all steel, 1947. Twin MM en- 








gine, 180 h.p., 1950 model.—Tommy Henderson, 
a Live Oak, phone: 2-9311 or 3-5847, Waco, 
exas. 





FOR SALE—Murray type Cotton Gin, 4-80 saw 
stands. Atterbury Sterilizer driven with 5 h.p. 
electric motor. Main Gin powered by Fairbanks 
Morse engine. 100 ton seed house and new mixed 
feed warehouse built two years ago.—For informa- 
tion please write P. O. Box 191, or phone 5-6815, 
Navasota, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Oil Mills and Com- 
presses. Some for operation where located, others 
for sale to move.—If interested contact M. M. 
Phillips, Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 








FOR SALE—1949 DC-air blast 4-80 Gullett Gins 


with fan; 1951 model 100 Gullett feeder-extractor- 
cleaners.—James Bowlin, La Feria, Cameron 
County, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Four Head Linter Saw Filing Ma- 
chine, electric drive, 106-141 saw, new.—P. O. 
Drawer 659, Ballinger, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Automatic Gas Furnace—Two_ heat 
stages, prevents overheating of cotton. Write 
for free literature.—Faucher Control Co., P. O. 
Box 166, Arlington, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Good as new Murray five eighty lint 
flue—main trunk and short flues.—Traylor Gin 
Co., La Feria, Texas. 


MR. COTTON GINNER: If you wish to purchase 
a gin where you can gin at least 5000 bales per 
year please inquire.—Box AW, c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








Electric Motors 






Sales 


.. Repair 


ACEC 

Westinghouse 

Delco 

Crocker Wheeler 

e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—Gins: 4-80 DC Continental F-1 brush; 
4-80 DC Continental C-brush; 5-70 Continental 
C-brush with 30 fronts; 5-80 DC glass front Mur- 
rays; 5-80 DC Hardwicke-Etter; one 80-saw DC 
Hardwicke-Etter ; 3-80 DC Lummus double moting. 
Lint cleaners: 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter ; 5-80 Murray ; 
4-80 Murray. Huller-cleaner-feeders: 5-66” V-drive 
special Super Mitchells; 5-66” V-drive cast iron 
head Super Mitchells; 5-60” V-drive Super Mitch- 
ells; 4-66” standard flat belt Mitchells; 1-60” 
V-drive special Super Mitchell; 1-66” flat belt 
drive Super Mitchell; 5-66” double V-drive Hard- 
wicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after cleaner. Good as 
new—looks new, 4-80 Lummus L.E.F. Cleaners: 
one 9-cylinder and one 5-cylinder 50” Hardwicke- 
Etter steel; two 52” Continental inclined steel ; 
1-10 and 1-15 section Lummus thermos. Bur 
machines: one 14’ right hand Hardwicke-Etter 
steel; Condensers: 1-60” and 1-70” 1949 Lummus 
steel; 1-60” Continental model 40 steel. Burners: 
1 Hardwicke-Etter; 1 Mitchell. Presses: one Lum- 
mus steel-bound swing door. Dryers: One Mur- 
ray big reel; two Lummus thermos. Separa- 
tors: One 1952 Gullett; one 1950 Continental. 
Trampers: One Lummus; one Cameron. Engines: 
One MM 210 h.p. twin; one MM 240 h.p.; one 
FBM 120 h.p. full diesel; one GM twin diesel.— 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, 
Abilene, Texas. 





GINNERS—When in need of machinery or power 
or when you have machinery for sale or trade, 
call us first. We have many items of new and 
reconditioned equipment in stock, ready for prompt 
shipment.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Four Super Mitchell Extractors, run 
5 seasons; one Murray double auger distributor 
for 4-80 gin; one 1000 gallon Butane gas tank; 
one #30 Mitchell vaporizer; one Regulator.— 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, Macon, Georgia. 





FOR SALE—4-80 saw Lummus gin stand, double 
moting, DC-AB with lint flue. Four 60” L. E. F. 
Lummus feeders. One H-E seed scale. One Lum- 
mus horizontal press pump. One 160 h.p. Twin 
City gas engine. 4-80 saw Murray gin stand, 6” 
mote conveyor. One 14’ H-E bur machine, wood, 
left hand. One Murray steel bound cotton press 
with ram and casing. 5-80 saw H-E gin stands 
with hot roll box and vacuum moting. See our 
stock fans, pulleys, bucket elevators. We are 
distributors for steam and dry heat seed sterilizers, 
screw elevators, conveyor and power transmission 
equipment.—Strader-Hughston Company (formerly 
Hughston Sales Company), Phone FO8-5883, Rt. 
7, Coit Road, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—2 Single Head Creasy Rotary Electric 
Gin Saw Filing Machines. Slightly used, factory 
reconditioned, priced to sell.—Creasy Rotary Filer 
Co., Ballinger, Texas. 





FOR SALE—5-80 Continental lint flue, good con- 
dition, rectangular connections to stands. Write 
Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Company, Loving, N.M. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS—Gins: 9-1948 model 40-saw 
glass front Murray, 10-90 saw 1949 model Gullett 
air blast, 5-80 saw Continental V-belt brush, 7-80 
saw steel Continental air blast with model 30 
fronts. Feeders: 5-66” standard Mitchell machines, 
5-53” V-belt standard units and one 60” Standard 
unit. Cleaners: One 7-cylinder and 9-cylinder 50” 
Hardwicke-Etter blow in type cleaning system 
with V-belts, one 4-cylinder and one 6-cylinder 
50” and one 6-cylinder 72” and one air line Con- 
tinentals. Separators: Two 50” Continentals with 
back geared vacuums, one 52” Murray “VS’’, one 
50” Hardwicke-Etter flat screen and one 52” 
Stacy. Condensers: Two model 40, 48” Continental 
side draft, one 60” Gullett down draft, one 72” 
Murray up draft and one 60” Murray side draft. 
Steel and wood frame bur machines in both 10’ 
and 14’ lengths. One 1947 model Murray down 
packing press. One practically new Lummus con- 
veyor distributor. Several all steel trampers, var- 
ious makes. New Government type tower driers 
and equipment. Rock and boll catchers and hund- 
reds of other items in new, used and reconditioned 
machinery. For your largest, oldest and most re- 
liable source of guaranteed late model used and 
reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Qualified 
graduate engineer to assist you with any of your 
machinery problems at no obligation. Call us re- 
garding any machinery you have for sale or trade. 

‘R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 
ees Day 2-8141, Night 38-7929, Waco, 
‘exas. 





FOR SALE—3-80 saw Hardwicke-Etter gins with 
couplings, lint flue. 3-66” large type Hardwicke- 
Etter feeders. Good condition and priced to sell. 
—Murray Hambleton, Forrest City Gin Co., For- 
rest City, Ark. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Power units for gasoline or natural 
gas. Give description and price.—Jack W. Miller, 
P. O. Box 133, Dimmitt, Texas. 








WANTED—A good used late model Carver Tru- 
Line Gummer for handling 141 saw cylinders. 
Reply giving condition, price and location.—Box 
“XL” c/o Cotton Gin & Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Bookkeeper with oil mill experience, 
very dependable, and willing to work.—Write 
P. O. Box 1989, Harlingen, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 








FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Bearings, electric motors, chains, 
sprockets, V-belts, sheaves, flat belting, pulleys, 
conveyors, elevators, Lubriplate products.—Allen 
Transmission and Supply Company, 2300 Good- 
Latimer, P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone: 
HU-5321. 





FOR SALE—Le Roi RXI, (D-1000) 79-138 H.P., 
1002 cubic inch displacement, 4-cylinder, 6% x7 
bore and stroke. Complete with heat exchanger, 
$1350. Le Roi RXIS, (F-1500) 118-208 H.P., 1503 
cubic inch displacement, 6-cylinder, 6% x7 bore 
and stroke, complete with heat exchanger, $2750. 
Le Roi RXIV, (H-2000) 158-280 H.P., 2004 cubic 
inch displacement, V-8 cylinder, 6% x7 bore and 
stroke. Complete with heat exchanger, $3750. 
Climax V-80, 165-240 H.P., 2155 cubic inch dis- 
placement, V-8 cylinder, 7x7 bore and stroke, 
$4500.—Wonder State Manufacturing Company 
Power Units, P. O. Box 461, Telephone 2-7754 
Cedar, Paragould, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE—AII steel building without doors, win- 
dows; and sheet iron for 32x 100x 24 building. 
Priced $3000 here. We load your truck.—W. H. 
Braden, telephone 3480 or 3552, Earth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 15x 15 Skinner steam engine in 
good condition. One boiler feed pump. One 24’ lift 
bucket elevator with new 12” cups and conveyor 
belt. One 43’ 11” endless leather belt 16” wide. 
One 50’ 7” endless canvas belt 16” wide. Assort- 
ment of valves and pulleys.—Farmers Coop Gins, 
Box 186, Munday, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Electric Cotton samplers. Can now 
make 30 days delivery. Get your fall delivery order 
in now. Price $145.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 
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®@ Margarine, Butter 


Buying Increases 


USDA REPORTS that housewives sur- 
veyed bought more margarine and but- 
ter in December than in the same 1953 
month. This was the third consecutive 
month in which purchases of both table- 
spreads exceeded those a year earlier. 

Butter buying among surveyed house- 
holds has been higher than for the same 
month of 1953 in every month since the 
survey began in April, 1954, but mar- 
garine purchases were below the previous 
year until the last three months of 1954. 

USDA estimates that householders 
(exclusive of hotels, restaurants and 
other institutions) bought over 69 mil- 
lion pounds of butter in December. This 
was 14 million more than in December 
of 1953 and about four million more than 
in November, 1954. The December fig- 
ure was the highest reported since the 
survey began. 

Margarine purchases for December 
are estimated at 107 million pounds, al- 
so the highest figure for any month 
listed since April, 1953. Household buy- 
ing of margarine in November was 
placed at 102 million pounds, and 92 
million is the figure given for the final 
month of 1953. 
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Southwest Still Facing 
Wind Erosion Threat 


USDA reports that wind erosion con- 
ditions still exist in West Texas, western 
Oklahoma and Kansas, eastern Colorado, 
southwestern Nebraska and southeastern 
Wyoming. 

Severe dust storms and land damage 
may occur again this spring. Drouth 
has persisted over much of this region 
for four years or longer. Last spring 
the most widespread and severe soil 
blowing since 1938 occurred. General 
conditions have not improved. Some lo- 
calities have even deteriorated. SCS re- 
ports more than four million acres dam- 
aged by wind erosion this winter, mostly 
during December. Wind velocities were 
lower in January than during December. 

There always will be dust blowing in 
the Southwest in dry years as long as 
bare surfaces of light soils are exposed 
to high winds. The land in most part is 
privately owned and privately controlled. 
If the land could be used so as not to 
leave it bare during the blowing sea- 
son, the problem would be eliminated. 
Agencies of USDA are now operating in 
the area and are in readiness to ex- 
tend operations within the limits of De- 
partmental resources, USDA commented. 


They Made Over Four Bales Per Acre 


J. W. and J. H. PRUITT, champion farmers from Clarksdale, Miss., broke all pre- 
vious production records in the Mississippi 5-acre Cotton Contest in 1954. Using 
Deltapine 15 breeder’s registered cottonseed, they produced 4.14 bales to the acre 
with a lint average of 2,072 pounds per acre. Proving that champion farmers and 
a champion seed are a winning team, the Pruitt brothers achieved their record under 
adverse weather conditions. As mentioned earlier in The Press, it was necessary 
to plant three times, the final planting date being May 20. Fertilizer was 80 units 
of nitrogen April 1 and 70 units June 30, as side dressing, all in form of anhydrous 
ammonia. Insect control began May 25 with toxaphene applied by tractor and re- 
peated on June 1. Nine applications of Endrine were applied by plane from July 18 
through Sept. 12. The cotton was irrigated four times by furrow method, using 


gated pipe. 
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GINNERS 


You are required by law 
to keep two Payroll 


Forms’ showing Social 


Security taxes. 


Here Are the Two 
Forms You Need: 


Weekly Payroll Record (Form 85) 





—A simplified form that has pro- 
visions for Social Security, with- 
held taxes, overtime pay, etc. Meets 
the requirements of state and Fed- 
eral law. Bound in books of 52 


sheets with marble board cover, 
$2.00. 


Employee’s Earning Record (Form 





91) — An individual ledger sheet 
for each employee, providing all 
essential payroll information re- 
quired by law. Machine ruled and 
printed two sides. Available in 
loose-leaf form, punched if desired. 
Size 11%”x9%”. Fifty sheets, 


$4.00. 


Binders also available to fit this 
form, or any standard ledger sheet, 


$5.50. 


You Need Both 


of These Forms! 


Please Enclose Check 
With Order. 


Ww 


THE COTTON GIN and 
OIL MILL PRESS 


P. O. Box 7985 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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From Our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 22) 
imum wages will be raised, despite strong 
opposition from farm and industrial or- 
ganizations. Most of them hope to limit 
the increase to 90 cents, but admit a 
raise to $1 is not out of the question. 

Farm Bureau President Charles Shu- 
man, in his first Washington press con- 
ference, was asked what he considered 
the major legislative objectives of the 
Farm Bureau at this session of Congress. 
“Defeat of the 90 cents an hour minimum 
wage and the 90 percent of parity bills 
in Congress,” he replied. 

Some decrease in exemptions from the 
wage and hours law appears probable, 
especially in the field of first processing, 
but observers here think odds are against 
the blanketing in of farm workers. There 
is talk that labor forces might compro- 


mise on a $1 minimum, or even 90 cents, 
if Congress would toss in farm workers. 


eSouth Is Target — The minimum wage 
bill is aimed principally at the South. 
This is confirmed in a confidential re- 
port and analysis prepared for the Pres- 
ident by his Council of Economic Ad- 
visors on the basis of information sup- 
plied by the Labor and Commerce De- 
partments. 

The report, which is not expected to 
be made public, estimates that well over 
half of the workers now getting less 
than 90 cents an hour are employed in 
Southern industries. The actual number 
may be somewhere between 600,000 and 
700,000, the report indicates. 

For the nation as a whole it is esti- 
mated that more than a million workers 
would receive an average increase of 11 
percent in their wages as a direct result 
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of boosting the minimum to 90 cents. 
However, because the established differ- 
ential between unskilled and skill work- 
ers would be upset, the number which 
would get raises would be much larger. 

The most immediate effect of the in- 
crease, the report states, would be on the 
Southern cotton textile industry. On 
that the report has this to say: 

“The effect on the cotton textile in- 
dustry of the proposed minimum would 
be negligible; the estimated increase in 
total direct costs is merely 0.1 percent. 
The effect would be larger on some 
branches of the apparel industry—work 
clothing, underwear, men’s and boy’s 
furnishings, and children’s outerwear, 
where the estimated increase in direct 
costs are between 0.8 and 1.1 percent. 

“Some of these increased costs may be 
absorbed by producers. However, even 
if price increases result, the effects on 
the quantity produced and the quality of 
cotton consumed in these lines are like- 
ly to be smaller than the effect on 
prices.” 


e Increased Costs — Adoption of the 90 
cents an hour minimum, according to the 
White House analysis, would increase by 
“important amounts” the costs of fertil- 
izer, Southern lumber and work clothing. 
The increases in direct costs for those 
would be 0.4 percent for fertilizer, 3.2 
percent for lumber and 1.1 percent for 
work clothing. 

“Such increase in the wage bill,’ the 
report continues, “could decrease em- 
ployment or retard the growth of em- 
ployment, by causing marginal firms to 
go out of business, by causing the dis- 
charge of some marginal workers, or by 
increasing the use of the labor-saving 
machinery. 

“However, the possibilities of further 
mechanization in these industries are 
very limited. The wage differential be- 
tween North and South will remain fa- 
vorable to the South, but the size of the 
differential will be diminished. 

“To the extent that these influences 
retard the growth of these industries in 
the South, they would limit their ability 
to absorb labor from low-income rural 
areas. This would tend to retard the im- 
provement in the status of low-income 
from farm families.” 


Irrigation Clinic Held 
At Arlington, Texas 


Irrigation advantages and risks were 
discussed for about 400 farmers Feb. 17 
during a clinic at Arlington State Col- 
lege, Texas. Clinic sponsors included 
Progressive Farmer, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and _ Station 
WFAA. 

Speakers brought out the importance 
of an adequate water supply and the 
use of more fertilizers, insecticides and 
good management to make irrigation 
profitable. By doing these things, said 
C. B. Spencer of the crushers’ organiza- 
tion, Blackland farmers can realize high 
yields per acre of cotton. 


$22,000 for Cloud Seeding 


Cloud seeding was resumed during 
February in eastern Tulare and Kern 
Counties of California in an operation 
for which 200 growers have earmarked 
$22,000. William Reese, secretary, South- 
ern Sierra Corporation, said that $8,000 
more will be needed to carry the program 
in spring months. 
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Manley Discusses 
Linters Quality 


@ MEMPHIS broker cites ex- 
amples of different production 
and results in New Orleans talk. 


Observations about the production of 
cotton linters that are of interest to cot- 
tonseed processors and allied industry 
members were made recently by W. C. 
Manley, Jr., Memphis, at the Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic at New Orleans. Held 
at the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, the Clinic was sponsored joint- 
ly by USDA and Valley Oilseed Proc- 
essors’ Association, and has been report- 
ed elsewhere in The Press. 

Pointing out that a great variety of 
production schedules, equipment and lin- 
ters products may be found in the Val- 
ley area, Manley said that these come 
with a supply of cottonseed that does 
not vary as much in total lint as was 
believed prior to investigation. 

The variation, he indicated, ranges 
from about 11.7 to 9.9 percent, as shown 
by laboratory analysis this season. On 
this basis, he built his discussion around 
the production of about 185 pounds of 
linters. Some of the major points that 
he discussed follow: 

“It is difficult to figure exact dollar 
linter yields with a lack of knowledge 
of cuts per ton as related to our knowl- 
edge of the actual quality of individual 
mill productions, and I might add that 
most mill men are inclined to general- 
ized and most generous statements about 
their lint yields.” 


e Three Situations Outlined—‘“It is fine 
to say the desirable characteristics in 
linters, as related to marketing, are to 
be clean, long fibered and good color. 
Economically it is almost impossible to 
have all of this and a comparable or 
better dollar yield than competitors. Here 
are three situations. 

“Now the producer who cuts 30 pounds 
of first cuts does not generally get the 
differences on an assumed constant fac- 
tor of 185 pounds total take, or 155 
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@ New Bulletin Helps 
Cotton Oil Mills 


A NEW EDITION of the Feeding Prac- 
tices bulletin has been published by the 
Educational Service of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. The at- 
tractive cover, illustrations and plan of 
the bulletin, combine with the authen- 
tic feeding information to make this 
edition rank with those of previous 
years in usefulness and value. 

Livestock feeding authorities and 
farmers and ranchmen, for more than a 
quarter-century, have looked to the Feed- 
ing Practices for practical guidance in 
livestock feeding. The publication has 
gained a prestige for cottonseed feed 
products and the firms making those 
products that is the envy of many com- 
petitors. The bulletin have proved to be 
an effective salesman for cotton oil 
mills. 

Many members of NCPA have al- 
ready started distributing the new Feed- 
ing Practices in their local areas. Others 
may obtain the bulletin, in quantity, at 
$10 per hundred, plus shipping costs, 
from the Educational Service headquar- 
ters, 618 Wilson Building, Dallas 1. 





pounds of second cuts. The chances are 
that his lint room is not balanced on this 
type of production. One mill we are 
thinking about sold this first cut at 7% 
cents or $2.17 and we will grant him 
the total of 155 seconds at three cents 
or $4.65, or a total of $6.82. This grade 
(in our opinion) could be raised consid- 
erably by changing beater technique. 

“Another producer is cutting 90 pounds 
of first cuts and 115 pounds of second 
cuts. The way he does this is by beat- 
ing 20 pounds of his first cuts out and 
throwing the beater tailings into the 
second cut line. His 70 pounds net first 
cuts are bringing an amount comparable 
to the 7% cents and 30 pounds cut; that 
is, in the same marketing period, he gets 
5% cents or $3.85 and 115 seconds at 
three cents—$3.45, or $7.30 total. 

“Another producer is cutting 65 pounds 
of first cuts at six cents or $3.90, and 
120 seconds at three cents—$3.60, or 
$7.50 total. (This is taking for granted a 
73 percent yield in each case, and all 
of these, I repeat, are figured in the 
same marketing period.)” 


e Who Wins?—‘“Now, who is the best 
off? The answer is fairly complicated. 
The light production man has one an- 
swer. This is a lint that is popular and 
easy to sell. Presumably he would have 
to get 10c a pound to stay in the race. 
Power cost pick up on more seconds 
probably balances the lighter power 
costs on firsts. If a lint room will line up 
for this type of production, there is al- 
ways a good demand for top quality 
lint. Most mills would have to shift a 
lot of machinery and flue lines to balance 
up, and when you got through with all 
of this, the buyers are out looking for 
cheap 3M - 3H linters. 

“The next producer, who is cutting 
the 90 pounds and beating the whey out 
of his first cuts, is operating to qualify 
in a very popular price market. His 
job is to keep a real clean, heavy cut 
coming. He can always sell it, but no one 
knows how much it costs to make and 
maintain this type of quality. This pro- 
ducer picks up a windfall occasionally 
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on specialty orders requiring an unusu- 
ally clean, but not too long fibered lint. 

“The last man consistently has the best 

chance (maybe) to go places. He has a 
chance to improve quality without loss 
of yield. His mill is easier to balance and 
the great demand for a good fibered 
3M - 3H that will garnett finds a source 
of supply here.” 
e Must Consider Objective—Manley said 
that in making all of these three gener- 
al types of first cuts, a specific objec- 
tive of sales must be considered, and 
each end user has his preference. 

“We think a deliberate plan to bal- 
ance your lint room for definite produc- 
tion goals is desirable. Flexibility to 
jump from one type to another is fine, 
but quite difficult and requires excessive 
lint room equipment. Our biggest market 
is automobile felt and this is the 3H, 
good fibered lint we recommend. 

“We think all of this heavy and par- 
ticularly high speed beating has a ten- 
dency to shorten fiber lengths in first 
cuts. A slow, gentle mix for uniform 
quality is desirable, and a good beater 
in reserve for off quality seed is not 
bad. High speed beaters and overloaded 
beaters seem to be the style. We think 
it is like playing a long play 33 rpm 
record on a 78 rpm phonograph. 

“T was running an oil mill in Shelby, 
Miss. We made millruns. Our yield was 
100 to 125 pounds of millrun linters. 
The Tubize people bought millrun lin- 
ters all through the Delta at this time. 
They were very particular about quality 
and even went so far as to regulate the 
speed to 400 rpm on the linter saws at 
mills contracting lint to them. 

“The millrun linters have had a few 
friends in the paper trade. This paper 
trade is going through a trial and error 
period in so far as required raw materials 
are concerned. Lately this paper trade 
has been buying purified first cut lin- 
ters in a big way. These are made of 
very clean, medium fiber, well beaten 
first cuts of a grade of government No. 
3M Valley. Longer fibered lint, as well 
as shorter fibered lint has not been sat- 
isfactory, and the master condenser, 
flue and individual condenser lint does 
not (so far) process to the best advan- 
tage in this field. 

“Millrun linters do not work out too 
well for any trade other than this paper 
trade, and it is doubtful whether the 
arithmetic is too attractive at any time,” 
he declared. 

“Individual condenser linters are quite 
popular still, but concentrated supervi- 
sion is necessary with this type of equip- 
ment to get any degree of uniformity. 

“The lost art of saw filing is being 
revived with side filing and new revolu- 
tionary type equipment. The biggest and 
easiest dividend in linters may possibly 
be found in this field. I say, possibly, as 
part of this is now in the experimental 
field. 

“A whole lot of improvement in first 
cut quality, again without loss of cut, 
is possible through the proper location 
of linter machines, properly balanced, 
with the right number of tons of seed 
per hour going through, and with the 
rolls, floats, etc., adjusted to proper 
speeds. Splitting first cuts and seconds 
into 1, 2, 3 and 4 cuts, and blending in 
the flue lines is done extensively in the 
West. We are not quite sure whether 
this practice improves or hurts linter 
quality. Some saving in h.p. is pre- 
sumed.” 


e Need Clean Seed—‘“It is well to em- 
phasize that well cleaned seed are a 
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great boon to linter quality. Our first 
cut machines clean the seed some more. 
After primary cleaning, many mills 
throw these tailings of motes and front 
throw outs and what not back into the 
second cut seed line. I don’t think it is 
worth the trouble and besides the motes 
will sell by themselves. This so-called 
salvaging or recycling of tailings is a 
general and real threat to quality. Par- 
ticularly is this threat to quality real at 
this time, as the demand slows for the 
munitions grade of linter pulp, and the 
bleachers accordingly tighten their qual- 
ity requirements. 

“A linter machine is not a cleaner, 
however, and seed cleaning should be 
done to the best advantage in the clean- 
ing room. The idea of deliberately put- 
ting non-cellulose material into second 
cut linter machines and then beating it 
out is comparable to a ginner putting 
his cleaning refuse into the seed he 
ships to his oil mill customer. 


e Second Cuts—‘Second cut linters in 
this area are sold and made to be sold 
to the chemical trade. Many think the 73 
percent cellulose basis we use is a mys- 
sterious sort of a formula. Actually, it 
means simply this. A bleacher starts 100 
pounds of linters through his plant. 
When it comes out at the other end, 
about 98 percent pure alpha cellulose at 
the same beginning moisture, he will get 
73 pounds, or whatever, according to the 
cellulose yield of the original 100 pounds 
of second cuts. Anything you ship that 
runs your analysis down, therefore, 
counts against your price. 

“The beating process at the end of the 
line on second cuts beats out a lot of the 
cellulose and a lot of dirt. Our greatest 
problem for research is how to keep the 
cellulose and lose the foreign matter. 
Part of this can be accomplished by the 
brushless linter attachments with the 
multiplicity of possible settings and ad- 
justments.” 

Manley said that the export and mat- 
tress markets for second cuts are now 
supplied from other areas. He added, 
however, that freight rate reductions al- 
ready granted or requested by mills to 
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the west may change the marketing pat- 
tern. 

“Second cuts figure in the battery 
box and linoleum pattern. This will prob- 
ably continue on a basis of about 25,000 
bales per year in battery boxes and 
around 20,000 bales per year in linoleum, 
although the battery box people are find- 
ing some substitutes. A better than nor- 
mal percentage of this trade is supplied 
from the Valley. 

“We can compete with wood pulp,” 
he declared. “With all due respects to 
our good friends and hosts here at the 
Regional Laboratory, I say this: We 
can compete with wood pulp if the sup- 
port program on linters is discontinued. 
The people who have been using our 
second cuts are unwilling to continue 
with us, not knowing whether there is 
an available supply of linters at the 
market. The market in this sense is not 
something to be established by edict. 
Maybe such a process establishes a good 
price, at that, but any such fixing 
gives our competitors a chance to cut 
under us without fear of retaliation. 
The Department fixes the floor, and 
then the linters do not sell and are 
tendered. Our erstwhile customers then 
buy Russian first cuts and wood pulp, 
and draw farther and farther away 
from us.” 

The speaker concluded his discussion 
by presenting figures depicting the lin- 
ters situation statistically. 


© Council State Units 


Announce Officers 


OFFICERS of state units of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council for 1955 have 
been named, as follows: 

Alabama-Florida—Sam High, Ash- 
ville, chairman; W. K. Mullins, Mobile, 
vice-chairman; and J. E. Bridges, Tusk- 
egee, Ala., secretary. 

Arizona—-J. Clyde Wilson, Buckeye, 
chairman; J. B. Mayer, Phoenix, vice- 
chairman; and F. D. Kallenberger, 
Buckeye, secretary. 

Arkansas—James G. Botsford, Little 
Rock, chairman; Fred Carter, Lake City, 
vice-chairman; and Otis W. Howe, Wa- 
bash, secretary. 

California-Nevada—O. L. Frost, Bak- 
ersfield, chairman; Eugene Hayes, Ma- 
dera, Calif., vice-chairman; and W. L. 
Smith, Buttonwillow, Calif., secretary. 

Georgia—R. H. Jewell, Chickamauga, 
chairman; W. P. Lanier, Atlanta, vice- 
chairman; and Norman N. Burnes, Jr., 
Rome, secretary. 

Louisiana—J. H. Henry, Melrose, 
chairman; G. T. Hider, Lake Providence, 
vice-chairman; and C. A. Bertel, New 
Orleans, secretary. 

Mississippi—F. L. Mathews, Hatties- 
burg, chairman; Charles R. Sayre, Scott, 
vice-chairman; and Garner M. Lester, 
Jackson, secretary. 

Missiouri - Illinois—A. L. Story, 
Charleston, Mo., chairman; J. B. Mas- 
sey, Kennett, Mo., vice-chairman; and 
W. L. Gatz, Jr., Paragould, Ark., sec- 
retary. 

New Mexico—Delmar Roberts, An- 
thony, chairman; Carl Meriwether, Las 
Cruces, vice-chairman; and W. L. Grif- 
fin, Deming, secretary. 

North Carolina - Virginia—G. D. 
Arndt, Raleigh, chairman; Carl R. Har- 
ris, Durham, vice-chairman; and Fred 
P. Johnson, Raleigh, secretary. 

Oklahoma—Jess G. Stratton, Clinton, 
chairman; E. J. Mitchell, Wynnewood, 
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vice-chairman; and E. L. Williams, 
Granite, secretary. 

South Carolina—Frank M. Wanna- 
maker, St. Matthews, chairman; B. F. 
Hagood, Easley, vice-chairman; and Al- 
fred Scarborough, Sumter, secretary. 

Tennessee-Kentucky — C Henry, 
Memphis, chairman; Alonzo Bennett, 
Memphis, vice-chairman; and Robert 
Patterson, Trenton, secretary. 

Texas—George G. Chance, Bryan, 
chairman; Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon, 
vice-chairman; and Ben R. Barbee, Abi- 
lene, secretary. 


@ Ginners Should Plan 
To Attend Schools 


GINNERS of the area are being urged 
by ginning leaders to enroll in the 1955 
Midsouth Cotton Gin Operator Schools 
which will be held March 29-30 at Mem- 
phis and Wilson, Ark. There is no reg- 
istration fee, and the schools will offer 
practical training of value to anyone 
who works at a gin. 
Locations for the schools will be: 


The Continental Gin Co. School, 212 
Poplar Street, Memphis; The Hard- 
wicke-Etter Gin Co. School, Crain 
Brothers Gin, Wilson, Ark.; The Lum- 
mus Cotton Gin Co. School, 234 East 
Butler Street, Memphis; and The Mur- 
ray-Mitchell Gin School, 146 East But- 
ler Street, Memphis. 

Sponsors of the schools include Agri- 
cultural Extension Services of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi; ginners’ associations of Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Tennessee; the 
Delta Councils of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, and the manufacturers of cotton 
gin machinery. 

Ginners planning to enroll in or to 
send personnel to the two-day schools 
should get their applications in not later 
than March 22. All ginners in the area 
will be provided sign-up blanks by one 
of the sponsoring agencies. These blanks, 
or a letter, listing the people who will 
attend the designated school, should be 
mailed to one of the following: 

Arkansas and Missouri ginners: W. 
Kemper Bruton, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 

Louisiana ginners: Harvey Grant, 
Manager, Louisiana Delta Council, Del- 
hi. 

Mississippi ginners: Either to Delta 
Council Cotton Ginning Improvement 
Committee, Stoneville, or Tom J. John- 
ston, Extension Cotton Ginning Special- 
ist, Stoneville. 

Tennessee ginners: 
Vice-President, Tennessee Ginners’ 
sociation, Ripley. 


Hugh Turner, 
As- 





Silver Anniversary 
Meeting Planned 


Louisiana - Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association has announc- 
ed that its silver anniversary con- 
vention will be held March 20-21- 
22 at the Buena Vista Hotel, Bi- 
loxi. A special program of enter- 
tainment and business sessions is 
planned, according to Gordon W. 
Marks, Jackson, secretary. Other 
officers are Cecil Frazier, New Al- 
bany, president, and Garner M. 
Lester, Jackson, treasurer. 
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@ Bills Would Affect 
Vegetable Oils 


LEGISLATION related to margarine, 
mellorine and other vegetable oil or 
dairy foods is being considered in a 
number of states at this time, a survey 
shows. Among activities in this field are 
the following: 


e New Mexico — Hearings were held 
early in February on a proposal to le- 
galize the production and sale of mel- 
lorine. Winston Lovelace, Loving, and 
W. L. Griffin, Deming, presented the 
views of the cotton industry in support 
of the proposal; and Albert K. Mitchell, 
Albert, N.M., ranchman and_ Gilbert 
Wynn, American Meat Institute, advo- 
cated the proposal on behalf of the live- 
stock industry. Dairy interests presented 
opposing arguments. 

The proposed legislation would set 
limits for the various ingredients, for- 
bid advertising implying the product is a 
dairy product and forbid use of the word 
“cream,” or any word pronounced in the 
same way, in advertising. 

It also would forbid sale of the prod- 
uct in cones or in dishes or its use in 
sundaes and such items at soda foun- 
tains. Only legal way it could be sold, 
under the measures, would be in “factory 
filled packages of pint, quart or half- 
gallon capacity.” All producers would 
have to be licensed. 

Although specifically declaring that 
mellorine is not a dairy product, the 
proposed legislation would put enforce- 
ment of the regulations in the hands of 
the state dairy commissioner. 


e Nebraska — A proposed law would 
increase from $1 to $3 the license fees 
for dealers in “imitation butter.” 


e New York — Bills pending in the 
state legislature include a_ proposal 
which would prohibit state or other pub- 
licly-supported institutions from  pur- 
chasing margarine. The measure also 
would require such institutions to pur- 
chase 90 percent of their butter from the 
federal government if it has surplus 
butter for sale. 


e Vermont — A bill introduced in the 
Vermont legislature would impose flat 
rates for licenses to sell margarine of 
$7 for retailers and $25 for wholesalers. 
The rates would be substituted for the 
present sliding scale based on sales. 


e Washington — A bill introduced in the 
state legislature would permit state in- 
stitutions to serve margarine. 


e W;yeming — Legislative proposals 
backed by Wyoming dairy industry 
groups would: Increase the minimum 
butterfat content for milk from 3.25 to 
3.4 percent; give the State Department 
of Agriculture authority to make all 
dairy inspections; permit restaurants to 
sell margarine only if it is plainly mark- 
ed; tighten the margarine law to provide 
penalties for violations and set up new 
restrictions against imitation butter 
products. 


Chemists Plan Short Course 


Plans for a short course Aug. 1-5 at 
the University of Illinois have been an- 
nounced by G. A. Crapple, chairman of 
the education committee, American Oil 
Chemists’ Society. Inquiries about the 
course should be sent to the Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1. 
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Oklahoma Approves Use 
Of Single Fan at Gins 


Use of a single fan at cotton gins in 
pink bollworm regulated areas of Okla- 
homa has been approved, according to 
word received by J. Fleming, Jr., 
secretary of the state’s ginners’ and 
erushers’ associations, from the Okla- 
homa Department of Agriculture. As 
announced earlier, Texas also has ap- 
proved the use of this method on cotton 
burs in bollworm areas. 


Linseed Plant Damaged 


Damage was estimated at around 
$500,000 Feb. 14 when there was a fire 





and explosion at the linseed oil plant 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. Some 14 
persons were injured, including C. R. 
Pound, general superintendent for all 


Cargill plants. Harvey Marxhousen, 
plant manager, also was injured slight- 
ly. 


California Oil Chemists 
Hold Fresno Meeting 


A joint meeting of oil chemists from 
southern and northern areas of Cali- 
fornia was held Feb. 25 at Fresno. On 
the agenda were trips to Producers Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Ranchers Cotton Oil Co. and 
other plants. 
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Wuensche Family Has 


GIN MADE IN 1877 
And 1921 Model Car 


@ FADED LETTERS on gin stand read “Dan’! Pratt Gin Co., 
June 19, 1877.” Ten horses could be hitched to the sweeps and 
six bales ginned in a day. Last bale was ginned 35 years ago. 





66éPyAN’L PRATT GIN CO., JUNE 19, 

1877.” That is the faded, but still 
legible, lettering found on a gin stand 
at a horsepowered gin that is still stand- 
ing in Harris County, Texas. The gin 
is on the farm of Fred Wuensche in the 
Spring Creek area. 

The sign on the gin stand refers, of 
course, to one of the pioneer gin manu- 
facturers and predecessors of Continen- 
tal Gin Co. Daniel Pratt’s great-great 
nephew, Merrill E. Pratt, is president 
of Continental, which acquired the prop- 
erties of Daniel Pratt Gin Co. in 1899. 

Another old East Texas gin, dating 
to about 1874 and located near Tyler, 
was described in The Press of March 
27, 1954, by A. M. Pendleton, USDA 
Extension ginning specialist, Dallas, and 
Ed H. Bush, Texas Extension ginning 
specialist who recently was named exec- 
utive vice-president of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association. 

The Houston Chronicle recently de- 


How Kemgas Statifier 
Cuts Costs And 


Boosts Gin Production 


Uniform Penetration with MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere 
know the advantages of mois- 
ture in baling cotton. It makes 
pressing simpler. It enables the 
press crew to keep up with the 
production of the largest gins. 
Losses from broken ties are practically 
eliminated and press repairs are at a 


minimum. Adding controlled moisture is no 
longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays 
an automatically controlled mist of “wet water”... 8 pounds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 


the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


LOW VOLTAGE FLAP CONTROL FAITHFULLY OPERATES NEW STATIFIER 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton to the slide, 


scribed a trip to the Wuensche gin as 
follows: 

Curiously, there are two such gins, 
still intact, in Harris County. They be- 
long to the Wuensches of the Spring 
Creek country. 


e Lots of Wuensches—The country up 
around Spring used to be so full of 
Wuensches (and these are Karl Wuen- 
sche’s own words) that you couldn’t spit 
without hitting one. “But there ain’t 
many of us left,” he added. 


There’s Karl, aged 83. His brother is 
Fred, 80. Their baby brother is Her- 
mann. Fred’s wife is Julia. And Earl 
runs the garage up at Spring. 

Fred, Karl and Julia live in a big 
white house just west of Highway 75 
where the road divides to enclose an old 
graveyard 2% miles south of Spring. 

Fred and Karl were born here in a 
log house that stood across the lane 

where the gin is 
now. It’s next to 
the big potato 
house that’s roofed 
with homemade 
pine shingles. 


e Wooden Flywheel 
—A flock of hens 
left off scratching 
in the sandy dirt 
floor and ran 
squawking into the 
sunshine. The 
sweep mill with 
one sweep at- 
tached, waited un- 
used but apparent- 
ly in working con- 
dition. The great 
wooden flywheel 
spun at the touch 
of the hand, and an 
ancient leather 
belt, unattached, 
looked usable. Be- 
yond the mill was 
the lower part of 
the jackpress, with 
its one-horse or 
two-horse sweep 
still in the drum 


the Statifier responds with its controlled mist. Breaks 
or gaps in the batt releases the control flap which 
automatically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a special 
MOYST wetting agent is used in the Statifier. This 
permits the slight moisture used to uniformly pene- 
trate all of the cotton in the bale. Only. one pint of 
this wetting agent is used in 50 gallons of water, 
costing between 1 and 2 cents per bale. 


Available in 4 Automatically Controlled Models 


For Complete Details Write, 
Wire or Phone Kemgas Today 


Ce EMGAS COMPANY 
a ——— 
22-2894 Lubbock 


Phone Texas 


and an old single- 
tree lying handy 
among other farm 
gear. 

“We used to gin 
out two bales a day 
here,” said Karl. 
“But papa used to 
hitch up 10 horses 
to those sweeps 
and make the lint 
fly. He would gin 
six bales a day.” 

Then he led me 
up the outside stair 
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to the second story ginning room. An 
upper are of the flywheel extended into 
the room through an opening in the 
floor. The gin looked as though it might 
have been Eli Whitney’s first model, but 
faded letters on the stand said: “Dan’] 
Pratt Gin Co., June 19, 1877.’”’ Overhead 
was a new roof of heavy corrugated 
sheet metal. 

“We would put the cotton in here,” 
said Karl. “The seed would fall out here 
on the floor. We would shovel the seed 
over there. Around here at this end the 
cotton would come out in a long batt, 
and we would shove it in the press.” 

The last bale of cotton was ginned 
there about 35 years ago, the Wuensche 
family decided, figuring out the date by 
the following process: 

“Last time I ran that gin,” said Fred, 
“was 25 years ago.” 

“Thirty-five,” corrected Mrs. Wuen- 
sche, smiling. “We’ve been married 46 
years, Fred. You ran that gin nine or 
10 years after we married. Last time 
you ran that gin was the year before 
we bought the car. What year was 
that?” 

“T bought the car in 1921,” said Fred 
Wuensche. 


e 1921 Model Ford — Wuenscte still has 
the car, which the story described as a 
1921 Ford touring with a self-starter 
and a motor that would “cadillac” as 
pretty as you please. It had a new in- 
spection sticker on the windshield, too. 

“Sure,” Fred said, back at the house. 
“I drove over to Tomball on my 
eightieth birthday and got that sticker 
from Roy Hall, whose papa I bought the 
car from. Roy wanted to buy it back, 
but I wouldn’t sell.” 


Jesse Stratton Is Appointed 


On Education Committee 


Neil H. McElroy, Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of Procter and Gamble Co. and 
chairman of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education, 
has announced that President Eisen- 
hower has appointed Jesse G. Stratton, 
Clinton, Okla., to the committee. 

Stratton is widely known in the cot- 
ton industry, is chairman of the Okla- 
homa state unit of the National Cotton 
Council and is president of the National 
School Boards Association. 

The White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation is part of a national plan to 
enlist citizen action to improve educa- 
tion. Congress authorized the program 
in response to the President’s recom- 
mendation in his State-of-the-Union 
Message, Jan. 7, 1954. The President 
spoke of “seriously neglected” youth ed- 
ucation, and called for a nationwide pro- 
gram of state conferences on educational 
problems to culminate in a national con- 
ference. Congress appropriated $900,000 
for the purpose, with $700,000 allotted 
to help states finance their conferences. 

The President is honorary chairman 
of the committee. The Presidential Com- 
mittee will assist states and territories 
when requested in planning and holding 
their conferences. It will also conduct 
the national conference, Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 
1955, and prepare a report to the Pres- 
ident on the significant and pressing 
problems in the field of education. 


@ JOHN T. GREGG, West 
Texas field representative for the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, has assisted Daw- 
son County committees in planning Na- 
tional Cotton Week observance. 
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Ai Phoenix, March 8-9 





Producers’ Meeting 
Program Planned 


@ COTTON men from Western 
States to hear discussions on 
many phases of production. 


Program »vlans for the March 8-9 
meeting of the Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference at Phoenix, Ariz., have 
been announced. Hotel Westward Ho is 
headquarters for the two-day conference, 
and Mitchell Landers, Berino, N.M., 
president of the Southwest Five-States 
Cotton Growers’ Association, is general 
conference chairman. 

Opening remarks are to be made by 
J. C. Wilson, Buckeye, Ariz., president 
of the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A symposium on progress and prob- 
lems in controlling cotton diseases will 
be presented by R. H. Garber, USDA 
pathologist, University of California; 
Lester Blank, USDA pathologist, New 
Mexico A. & M. College; M. W. Allen, 
pathologist, University of California; 
and J. T. Presley, USDA pathologist, 
Beltsville, Md. 

R. H. Peebles, U.S. Cotton Field Sta- 
tion, Sacaton, Ariz., will discuss effects 
of spacing on cotton production, follow- 
ed by a discussion of cotton fertilization 
in California by Marvin Hoover, cotton 
specialist with the California Extension 
Service. Concluding the morning’s pro- 
gram will be a discussion of proper wa- 
ter use for increased cotton yields by 
C. O. Stanberry, Yuma Mesa Soil and 
Crop Laboratory, Yuma, Ariz. 

Presiding at the afternoon session 
March 8 will be Larry Nourse, Bakers- 
field, manager of California Planting 
Cotton Seed Distributors. At this session 
K. P. Ewing, USDA entomologist, Belts- 
ville, Md., will discuss needs for ex- 
panded research on cotton insects in the 
Far West. 

A panel discussion on new develop- 
ments in cotton insect research will be 
participated in by the following: W. A. 
Stevenson, cotton insects section, USDA; 
H. T. Reynolds, California Experiment 
Station; J. C. Gaines, Texas A. & M. 
College entomology department; and 
G. L. Smith, California Experiment 
Station. 

L. A. Carruth, University of Arizona 
entomology department, is scheduled to 
talk about the “package deal” in insec- 
ticide application. The Khapra beetle 
and its relation to cottonseed will be 
discussed by Floyd G. Werner. 

Following these talks will be a four- 

part report on major insect problems 
and control. Participants will be J. N. 
Roney, Arizona Extension Service ento- 
mologist, who will be moderator; H. T. 
Reynolds, California Experiment Sta- 
tion entomologist; E. J. O’Neal, cotton 
marketing specialist from New Mexico 
Extension Service; and F. M. Fuller, 
Texas Extension Service entomologist. 
@ March 9 Program — The session Wed- 
nesday morning will be presided over by 
Stanley Strew, district manager of Chip- 
man Chemical Co. A talk on use of flam- 
ing and mechanical methods for weed 
control in cotton is scheduled by E. R. 
Holekamp, Arizona Experiment Station 
engineer. 

A panel discussion on chemical weed 
control will then be presented, with the 
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following taking part: Chester Foy, U.S. 
Cotton Field Station agronomist, Shafter, 
Calif.; P. J. Leyerly, El Paso Valley 
Experiment Station superintendent; 
H. F. Arle, USDA weed investigation 
agronomist, Phoenix; and J. W. Whit- 
worth, New Mexico Experiment Station 
assistant agronomist. 

W. H. Tharp, USDA physiologist, 
Beltsville, Md., is scheduled to discuss 
progress and problems of cotton defoli- 
ation, and L. C. Brown, USDA physiol- 
ogist at the Cotton Field Station, Saca- 
ton, Ariz., will talk about results with 
amino triazole and other growth inhibi- 
tors. 

The importance of proper application 
for defoliation will be the topic of H. S. 


Stanton, U.S. Cotton Field Station en- 
gineer, Shafter, Calif. 

The afternoon session will be presided 
over by Claude L. Welch, director of the 
National Cotton Council’s Production and 
Marketing Division. 

Speakers and their topics include 
these: J. S. St. Clair, agricultural econ- 
omics department, University of Ari- 
zona, hand harvesting versus mechani- 
cal harvesting (cost and returns); V. L. 
Stedronsky, engineer in charge, U.S. 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Mesilla 
Park, N.M., the effect of defoliation and 
methods of harvesting on ginning; and 
G. W. Pfeiffenberger, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis, effects of quality on 
market value and mill operations. 





P. O. Box 673 





Be Sure to Start the 1955 Season 
with the New, 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 
FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


Trouble-F ree 


Phone 504 















You can prevent gin fires by installing Eriez 
Permanent Non-Electric (Alnico V) mag- 
nets. And you'll increase production .. . 
reduce downtime .. . 
repair. Eriez magnets are so efficient at re- 


cr. surance companies and result 
f-4-4| 4 in lowered premium rates for 


their user. 


save on equipment 


moving tramp iron that they 
are heartily endorsed by in- 
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Tramp iron (stray metal) is the ginner’s greatest 
enemy. It damages expensive equipment, causes down- 
time, reduces production. But its biggest threat is that 
it is often the cause of costly gin fires. In fact, a recent 
survey by Factory Mutual Insurance engineers showed 
that tramp iron was responsible for 79% of all fires in 


opener and picker rooms! 


All Eriez magnets are non-electric, self- 
contained. They operate without any wires 
or attachments; are quickly installed on 
new or existing equipment. There is no 
operating cost — first cost is the last. Mag- 
netic power is guaranteed indefinitely. 


Eriez representatives are located through- 
out the cotton belt. For free bulletin on 
Eriez magnets for ginning uses, write to 
Eriez Manufacturing Company, 78P Magnet 
Drive, Erie, Pa. 





Arkansas Mill 
(Continued from Page 10) 


condenser is so arranged that it is an 
integral part of the decanter tank and is 
supported by it. This eliminates conden- 
sate piping. 

Due to the large condensing load, 
there is always a good flow of solvent 
draining back on the inside of the tubes; 
as a result, any accumulation of fines is 
eliminated. 

A water spray is introduced in the 
top of the condenser, which adds con- 
tact condensing capacity and also helps 
in the cleaning of the tubes. 


A vent condenser is located on top of 
the extractor and only one vent line is 





required from the top of the reflux con- 
denser. 


e Safety Tank — The safety water tank 
(in event of power failure) is on a sep- 
arate elevated support adjoining ex- 
tractor plant. Directly under the safe- 
ty water tank is a platform supporting 
vacuum stripper condenser. This con- 
denser is high enough so that only a 
barometric leg is required to the de- 
canter tank. 

The solvent recovery system consists 
of carbon absorption towers. These units 
are operated automatically. The advan- 
tages of automatic operation are that 
the cycle times can be varied whenever 
the vent gas concentration increases and 
the operator need not spend his time 





TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 

















Pick Bobshaw 1a 


Mississippi Breeder's Registered Cottonseed 
FOR MORE 

NET DOLLAR 

PROFIT FROM 
EVERY ACRE 
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ing and Extracting System 


gin plant up to 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 





—— 


ean- 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
date is this modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 1, Texas 





Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a gin 
stand), foreing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 





= 


Closeé view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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changing towers. It is the company’s 
thought that the operator’s time can be 
utilized more profitably by watching 
other phases of the operation. 

A distinct advantage of the new lay- 
out was the ease in designing and achiev- 
ing an effective water fog fire protec- 
tion system. 

All process controls are brought to a 
central control panel. The operator can 
watch the complete process, except the 
extractor, from the floor. 


e Meal Grinding — The meal grinding 
system includes entoleter impact ma- 
chines as primary reducing units. These 
machines are used in preference to con- 
ventional equipment in that they can re- 
duce the particle size with haif the 
amount of fines conventionally made. 
Screening operation and aspiration steps 
were included to separate different frac- 
tions so that a uniform, dust-free meal 
is produced, Sandahl says. 


e Committees Named 


For Convention 


COMMITTEES for the fifty-ninth an- 
nual convention of National Cottonseed 
Products Association have been appoint- 
ed by J. B. Snell, Minden, La., president. 
Convention business sessions will be held 
May 23-24 at the Jung Hotel in New 
Orleans. 

The general arrangements committee 
will be composed of E. A. Geoghegan, 
as Rene Fransen and A. I. Pic- 
ard. 

Appointed to the golf committee were 
John S. Gilbert, chairman, Wm. Lyons, 
Jr., Paul Schreiber, T. E. Allen, J. E. 
Byram, Jr., Geo. E. Covington and Max- 
well Yerger. The annual golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the New Orleans 
Country Club on May 23. 

Arrangements are being made for 
several outstanding speakers to address 
business sessions. 

Preceding the general convention, the 
rules committee will meet on May 20. 
The chemists committee will convene on 
May 19. The convention will close with 
a dinner and dance on the evening of 
May 24. 


Cattle Raisers Association 


Plans Meeting in Dallas 


The Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association will hold its seventy- 
eighth convention in Dallas, March 21- 
23, according to an announcement by 
Roy Parks, Midland, president. Regis- 
tration will start at 8 a. m. in the lobby 
of the Adolphus Hotel March 21. 


West Texas Pioneer Dies 


Herman Giesecke, who was active in 
the development of ranching, cotton gin- 
ning and oil milling in West Texas, died 
at San Antonio Feb. 12. He is survived 
by his wife; a daughter, Mrs. J. W. Win- 
go of San Antonio; two sons, Arthur and 
Herman, Jr., of Ballinger; four sisters 
and six grandchildren. 


Cotton Man Named Mayor 


A. H. Fuller, cotton grower and mer- 
chant, has been named mayor of Byhalia, 
Miss., after an election and tie vote, fol- 
lowed by a drawing by the election com- 
missioners. 
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At New Orleans Laboratory 





Fourth Processing 
Clinic Is Held 


@ HIGH quality linters and in- 
creased nutritive value of cotton- 
seed meal among points stressed. 


At the fourth annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic held at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans, Feb. 7-8, conferees stressed pro- 
duction of high quality linters, increased 
nutritive value of cottonseed meal, high 
quality cottonseed oil and continued co- 
operation between industry and research. 

The Clinic is sponsored jointly by the 
Laboratory and by the Valley Oilseed 
Processors’ Association. I. H. Fleming, 
Jr., Allen Smith and C. E. Garner, all 
of Memphis, are president, program 
chairman and secretary, respectively, of 
the Valley Association. 

Eighty-six people, including oil mill 
representatives, equipment manufac- 
turers, users of cottonseed products and 
state and federal workers participated 
in the meeting. 

Speakers from the Laboratory includ- 
ed E. A. Gastrock, A. M. Altschul, F. G. 
Dollear, F. C. Pack, Audrey Gros, M. F. 
Stansbury, E. F. Pollard, L. L. Holzen- 
thal, H. L. E. Vix, H. J. Molaison and 
K. M. Decossas. 

Others on the program were I. H. 
Fleming, Jr., DeSoto Oil Mill, Memphis; 
Ralph Woodruff, Osceola Products Co., 
Osceola, Ark.; Allen Smith, Perkins Oil 








SHOWN HERE are four of those who participated in the fourth annual Cotton- 
seed Processing Clinic in New Orleans Feb. 7-8. They are, |. to r., A. M. Altschul, 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, USDA, New Orleans; M. C. Verdery, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., Houston; Ralph Woodruff, Osceola Products Co., Osceola, 


Ark., and E. A. Gastrock, SURB. 


Co., Memphis; M. C. Verdery, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston; A. L. Vander- 
griff, Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Redding Sims, National Blow Pipe & 
Manufacturing Co., New Orleans; Dick 
Taylor, Southland Cotton Oil Co., Wax- 
ahachie, Texas; J. H. Brawner, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans; M. H. 
Fowler, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

M. D. Woodruff, Bauer Brothers Co., 


Springfield, Ohio; W. C. Manley, Jr., 
broker, Memphis; L. N. Rogers, Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co., Memphis; R. D. 
Long, Carver Cotton Gin Co., Memphis; 
J. R. Mays, Jr., Barrow-Agee Labora- 
tories, Memphis; Jno. W. Dunning, The 
V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. W. French, French Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., Piqua, Ohio; O. H. Sales, 
Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp., At- 
lanta. 
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2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength | 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure’’ 
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GGING CO. 


THE A. P. GREEN 
THERMO BURR BURNER 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 





Yes, vital improvements in the best Burr Burner in the 
industry have made the Thermo Burr Burner even bet- 
ter. Let us build and service your burner. 


Write us today for complete details. 


|| A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
| 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


OF TEXAS 
P. O. Box 1123 
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AINGKLEy 


Our “Even Feed’’ Bur Extractor spreads the cotton over the 
entire length of the machine in a steady, even, thin bat which 
means maximum conditioning and extraction without the 
machining and tearing present in some machines. : m : 
IG 


Even Feed 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere—Anytime 





Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling ©Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
or— 
e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


°e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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Gin Supply Show 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ens; and H. L. Wingate, president of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, Ma- 
con. 

Following this discussion Joseph F. 
Leopold, National Tax Equality Associ- 
ation, addressed the group. 

On Feb. 16 Frank Wannamaker, St. 
Matthews, S.C., president of the Caro- 
linas Ginners’ Association, presided. 
Talks were made by S. S. Hold, Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, N.C.; J. M. Eleazer, 
South Carolina Extension Service, Clem- 
son; and Read Dunn, foreign trade di- 
rector, National Cotton Council, Wash- 
ington. 

In the afternoon separate state meet- 
ings were held for the three state groups. 


e Alabama-Florida Officers — At the 
state meeting of the Alabama-Florida 
Ginners, Ralph Norman, Fort Deposit, 
Ala., was named president; Henry Don- 
aldson, Opp, Ala., first vice-president; 
George Stevenmire, Cullman, Ala., sec- 
ond vice-president; and Tom Murray, 
Atlanta, executive vice-president and 
treasurer. 


e Carolinas Officers — W. J. Long, Jr., 
Garysburg, N.C., president; C. A. Har- 
vin, Jr., Summerton, S.C., first vice- 
president; Forrest S. Crowder, Latti- 
more, N. C., second vice-president; and 
Clifford Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


e Georgia Officers — Sam Smith, Car- 
tersville, was named president; W. J. 
Estes, Haralson, first vice-president; 
Osear Garrison, Homer, second vice- 
president; and Tom Murray Atlanta, 
executive vice-president and treasurer. 


e Entertainment Features — A ladies’ 
luncheon was held Feb. 15 in the Empire 
Room of the Biltmore Hotel, and that 
afternoon Rich’s Department Store spon- 
sored a tea and style show for ladies 
attending the convention. 

On Feb. 16 there was a tour of At- 
lanta, including a visit to the Cyclorama. 
This tour was sponsored by the various 
gin associations. 

On the evening of Feb. 16 the ban- 
quet and a floor show were held in the 
main ballroom of the hotel. 


Re-elected Secretary 


MRS. LUCILLE MILWEE, Carnegie, 
Okla., recently was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of Farmers’ Union Co-opera- 
tive Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma 
for the fourth year. 
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e March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Arizona 
Cotton Growers’ Association, Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e March 14-15-16—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information write W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 
ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
ventions in connection with the exhibit. 


@ March 14-15-16 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, 
P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. ‘lo be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 

@ March 14-15-16 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual convention. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 20-21-22—Louisiana- Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association silver anni- 
versary convention. Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. Gordon W. Marks, P. O. 
Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 


March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 

e March 29-30—Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, /Missouri and 
Tennessee. To be held at locations in and 
near Memphis. 


e April 3-6—National Peanut Council 
annual convention. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington. William F. Seals, Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, president. 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 7985), Dallas. 


e April 17-20—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. Mrs. Lucy Hawkins, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, executive 
secretary. 


e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

e May 17-18 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 
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e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. For information, 
write John F. Moloney, 19 South Cleve- 
land Street, Memphis. 


e June 2-3-4——American Cotton Con- 

gress. Harlingen, Texas. For information 

write Burris C. Jackson, chairman, State- 

= Cotton Committee of Texas, Hills- 
ro. 


e June 5-6-7 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association-North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual — convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 
S.C., secretary-treasurer, South Carolina 
association. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina association. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 


® July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


@ Peanut Week Will 
Start March 6 


PLANS for wide observance of National 
Peanut Week, March 6-12, have been 
made by the National Peanut Council. 

King and Queen for National Peanut 
Week will be the television stars Steve 
Allen of NBC and Jayne Meadows of 
CBS. 

Recipes prepared and tested by Jean 
DuMont, food writer, are being distrib- 
uted to publications, and national and 
local peanut firms are supporting the 
promotional activities, 

American farmers, the peanut organ- 
ization points out, get about $175 million 
annually from peanuts, and this is more 
than the annual value of diamonds im- 
ported into this country. 
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Large California Farm 
Leases 25,000 Acres 


A large land transaction recently in 
California has seen about 25,000 acres 
in Kern County leased by Miller and 
Lux to Crocket and Gambogy, Inc., of 
Corcoran. On the basis of acreage and 
crops involved, the lease has been esti- 
mated to involve more than $5 million. 
Crocket and Gambogy already operated 
about 82,000 acres of land. Cotton, maize, 
barley and wheat have been the princi- 
pal crops grown on the land involved in 
the lease. 











THE FINES 
MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
COTTON is the fast-setling 
seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
ed. Are YOU stocking this 
best-seller? 











(eat Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County « TEXAS 
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* Memphis, Tenn e NCPA Renews Grants 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. For Research Work 


LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. NATIONAL Cottonseed Products Asso- 

* Cairo, Ill. ciation’s Educational Service has re- 

: newed two grants at Texas Experiment 
TO SERVE 2 oe a lowa Station, Dr. R. D. Lewis, director, has 
YOU cago, a. announced. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. A renewed grant of $3,000 will be 
used to support studies on the use of 
WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES cottonseed meal in livestock and poultry 
4 : rations, with Dr. Carl M. Lyman, head, 

Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. department of wy gr Se and nutri- 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, tion, supervising the work. 
we Regie A $1,600 grant was renewed for em- 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations ploying a half-time graduate assistant to 
do sesame breeding research under the 
supervision of Dr. Murray Kinman. 
Doctor Lewis also has announced an 
extension of a $1,200 grant-in-aid from 
Hercules Powder Co. for work at the 
substation at Weslaco. The fund will 
permit continuation of studies on eval- 
uating toxaphene dust and spray for 
boll weevil control. 














Ed M. Bayliss, Sr., Dies 


After Colorful Career 
Ed M. Bayliss, Sr., a pioneer in the 
cotton linters business, died Feb. 3 in 
St. Peterburg, Fla., at the age of 87. He 
Hand retired from the linters business in 1933, 
You WANT As manufacturer’s and distributors when he bought and developed the Nat- 
bie of tools, supplies and equipment for ural Bridge of Tennessee at Waynes- 
boro, but his son continues active in the 


EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and industry. 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most Bayliss was first associated with his 


-omplete service in the Southwest. brother in the firm of W. H. Bayliss & 
Sitti Son, Memphis, a firm which had its be- 
ginning in 1897. He later formed his 
Call us for ACTION! own company, Ed H. Bayliss Co., Mem- 
phis, in association with Ed H. Bayliss, 


WELL MACHINERY  sisttias"itscine, 82, "¥on™ 
ed Rte LMLI & SUPPLY CO., INC. _ 3, is. "igets anather on J Bronson 
9 e 


Bayliss, Memphis; a daughter, Mrs. 
W. L. oa New Orleans, and six 
. grandchildren. 
1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas Born near Clarksville, Tenn., Bayliss 
made his first money selling birds to 
buyers at nearby tobacco markets. He 
caught them in traps. Three years later, 
at the age of 13, he lost his right arm 
in a fall from a grape vine swinging 
over a bluff. 

Later, he worked about three years as 
a salesman for Orgill Bros. & Co. 

An enterprising tobacco business ven- 
ture with a friend was ruined by the 
1893 panic, and he returned to the farm 
for a brief stay. During a trip to Cin- 
cinnati, Bayliss heard a phonograph rec- 
ord for the first time. He bought sev- 
eral machines, took them to Clarksville 
f and soon recouped his losses. 

—3 Sy d if ae — * ge his machines 

. to Chicago, Helena, Ark., and St. Louis. 

Wesson Oil ee Snow rl t At one time in St. Louis, Bayliss 
. . also ran a brokerage business, sold shoes 

America’s choice for salads... 1 We No other shortening at any and gr oage at St. Louis Law School. In 
tral pose, biscuits, MOSSOM Ca pie 0 camy so dies ye oTEanad, Baylis Projection 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- et ble and so light combined Vitascope with vaudeville per- 

ox pod sande formers. 
corn. Bayliss bought an X-ray machine in 
1897 and showed it in an industrial ex- 
position in St. Louis. This led to work 
as a scenic drama specialist at other 
fairs over the nation. He also showed 
early incubators for babies. 


After marriage in 1906, he settled 
WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY down in Seattle, where he went into the 
land business. In 1919, Bayliss returned 


to Memphis, entering the cotton linters 
business. 
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@ Industry Can Help 


Bollworm Work 


GINNERS AND CRUSHERS in Cen- 
tral and East Texas areas where there 
has been an increase in pink bollworm 
infestation, or such an increase threat- 
ens, have an opportunity to cooperate 
in an educational program among farm- 
ers. 

USDA, through A. J. Chapman, R. W. 
White and others in the Pink Bollworm 
Control Project, and Texas A. & M. 
College, through J. D. Prewit, Dr. J. C. 
Gaines, Fred C. Elliott, Freeman Fuller 
and others, have planned the educational 
work to make cotton producers aware of 
the pink bollworm situation, regulations 
and control practices. 

Meetings were held Feb. 14 at Waco 
and Feb. 18 at College Station to in- 
form agricultural workers and leaders 
of the need for widespread educational 
work throughout the region which is 
considered to require the most concen- 
trated effort. 

Counties in which gin trash inspection 
showed a distinct increase in the pink 
bollworm infestation include Johnson, 
Ellis, Hill, Navarro, Bosque, McLennan, 
Falls, Bell, Limestone, Williamson, Mil- 
am, Robertson, Travis, Hays, Burleson, 
Brazos, Madison, Houston, Anderson, 
Walker, Montgomery, Grimes, Washing- 
ton, Austin, Fayette, Lavaca, Colorado, 


Hamilton, San Saba, Concho, Tom 
Green, Irion and Schleicher. 
Adjoining and nearby counties also 


are considered to be critically threatened 
by the pink bollworm, and industry mem- 
bers are being asked to work closely 
with county agents, county cotton com- 
mitteemen and others in educational ac- 
tivities to combat the pest. 

Texas Department of Agriculture has 
announced the extension of control reg- 
ulations to 20 counties in this region, 
with the requirement that cotton stalks 
must be destroyed by Dec. 15. Manda- 
tory planting dates will not be enforced 
this season in these counties, but it is 
recommended that farmers plant between 
March 15 and May 25 to insure uniform 
growth and maturity. 

The 20 counties making up new con- 
trol zone No. 6 are Angelina, Bell, 
Brazos, Burleson, Falls, Grimes, Hardin, 
Houston, Jasper, Leon, Madison, Milam, 
Montgomery, Newton, Polk, Robertson, 
San Jacinto, Trinity, Tyler and Walker. 


Journal Articles Will Be 
Of Interest to Mills 


The February issue of the Journal of 
American Oil Chemists Society contains 
a number of articles of special interest 
to members of the cottonseed products 
industry. Among these are the foliow- 
ing: 

Prepress-Solvent Extraction of Cot- 
tonseed by Walter A. Pons, Jr., F. H. 
Thurber and Carroll L. Hoffpauir, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. 

The Nutritional Value of Prepress- 
Solvent Cottonseed Meals by authors at 
Texas Experiment Station, California 
Bureau of Field Crops, Louisiana State 
University and USDA, Beltsville, Md. 
These investigations were supported in 
part by grants from National Cotton- 
seed Products Association and other or- 
ganizations. The reports which make up 
parts of the paper were assembled by 
Dr. Carl L. Lyman of Texas Experiment 
Station. 
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Article Stresses Feeding 


Protein Concentrates 


Oil mill members of National Cotton- 
seed Products Association have received 
from the Association’s Educational Ser- 
vice reprints of a timely article on the 
value of protein concentrates for beef 
cattle. R. S. Glasscock, executive secre- 
tary, Magic Empire Hereford Associa- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla., is author of the ar- 
ticle, published in The Ranchman. 

NCPA Educational Director A. L. 


Ward points out that the author is well 
known for his research work in animal 
nutrition and that the article should be 
helpful to oil mills in their educational 
work with livestock producers. 


Textile Rise Forecast 


An increase of 5 to 10 percent in the 
output of U.S. cotton mills this year is 
forecast by W. Ray Bell, president of the 
Associated Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. 








141- and 176-Saw 


LINTER SAWS... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS... 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS... 








Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
SAW MANDRELS ... 
ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 








BALL 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 





BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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MACHINERY 





Distributors of Industrial Machinery - Supplies -Tools- Equipment - Since 1896 
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ee. Medium-Early Maturing ® Heavy Yielding 
® High Lint Percent (38% to 40%) 
® Easy Picking— Hand or Machine 
® 1-1/16 to 1% Inch Staple. 


a DELTAPINE 15 


te 


D&PL-FOX 


Fast Fruiting ® Early Maturing 
® Excellent for Machine Harvesting 


® Moderately-High Lint Percent (34% 
to 38%) ® 1-1/16 to 1-3/32 Inch Staple. 


Leads them all 
year after year! 


Farmers know they can make more money by 

planting Deltapine 15 and D&PL-Fox—that’s why more 
than one-third of the entire U. S. cotton acreage is planted 
to these famous cottons year after year. D&PL-Fox is your cotton for fast fruiting, 
early maturing and high yielding. There is a feeling of security in planting 
Deltapine 15, the cotton that won't quit — cotton that has stamina of stalk and 

root system to produce under severe conditions, and with the late summer rains comes 
back with a top crop! That’s why farmers who buy Deltapine 15 or D&PL-Fox 
from you once, become customers who won't quit! 


Breeder’s Registered Seed of these two famous cottons are now ready for shipment! 


Write, wire or phone today — Sales Department 


DELTA & PINE LAND co. Scott, Mississippl 


BREEDERS OF THE BELT’S BEST COTTONS 





laugh it of f 


A Scotch man took a girl for a taxi 
ride. She was so beautiful, he could hard- 
ly keep his eyes on the meter. 

ee e@ 

A friend of ours is worried since she 
heard that the Census Bureau has a re- 
port showing the entire male population 
broken down by sex and age. 

e e e 

lst Private: “Do you get any place 
when you pet with her?” 

Buck: “Any place!” 

eee 

Mrs. Jones: “Since I got married I 
have an outfit for every day of the year.” 

Neighbor: “Really?” 

Mrs. Jones: “Yes, 
wearing.” 


the one I’m 


42 


Executive: “Jones, I hear you’ve been 
praying for a raise.” 

Jones: “Well, I... 

Executive: “Look here, man, I don’t 
like the idea of your going over my 
head!” 


eee 
A soldier will go out with an Indian 
girl only when they have no reservations. 
eee 
Dora: “I was walking through the park 
last night and it seemed as if a soldier 
was following me—but I finally gave him 
the slip!” 
Cora: “Oh, that’s all right, I’ll let you 
wear one of mine.” 
eee 
“Son,” said the sultan, “when I was 
your age I’d made a million.” 
a e © 
eee 
An old fellow we knew died at 93 and 
drove his car until the day he died. His 
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bachelor son, Joshua, who was 72 years 
old, looked older than he did. 


They went into town one day for some 
nails, but couldn’t find a parking place 
near the hardware store. The old man 
parked by a hydrant and left his son in 
the car. 

A policeman came along and asked 
Josh to move the car, but Josh couldn’t 
drive. 

“Well, who brought you here?” said 
the cop. 

“Pap,” was the reply. 


Pap came out of the store just in time 
to inform the policeman that this was 
true. “I never let Josh learn to drive a 
car. He was always too reckless with a 
horse and buggy. He’d a-killed himself in 
one of these things.” 

eee 


What nature hath forgotten 
Is stuffed with cotton. 
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GULLETT 
Get “05s” for 55 = 
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Cross Section 
GULLETT “105” HULL EXTRACTOR FEEDER 
with Stick Remover and After Cleaner 



















This Gullett “105” hull extractor feeder, with stick remover 
and after-cleaner is the latest perfected machine of its type, 
with ample capacity to correctly separate hulls, leaves, 


sticks and stems from lint cotton. Its mechanical construc- 





tion allows this separation without shaling or breaking the 
hulls, allowing a cleaner quality of lint. Its stick removing 


ability and performance must be seen to be believed. 





GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 





Factory, Freight and Express: Amite, Louisiana 





MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 

















HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 








Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator. 
Type I Cleaners, Bur 
Machine, Hardwicke- 
Etter Extractor Feeder 
and Gin. 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements, 

















HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 




















See Our LTP 
vew (se “COMBINC” 


Field Tested —_*{ (* ac LINT CLEANER 


POSITIVE ACTION . 4 
es Every one interested in better 


Sy comame ovtimoen Ginning is invited to investigate 
Caen this new machine. It will be dis- 
played at coming Memphis and 

Dallas Conventions. See the 

OUTSTANDING PERFORM- 


ANCE of this marvelous new 


BY PASS VALVE 


aot aia 
} 


FROM Gin———t— | \ / 
ae ‘. | 7 >?) ++ — TRASH DRAG BELT : 
~v ; machine at Dallas Demonstra- 


ADAPTER "4 , i ° . 
Q 4 a tion Plant. It is the one you have 


been waiting for. 





THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS e ATLANTA e MEMPHIS * FRESNO 



































